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ANNOUNCING! 


FOR 
RECREATION 


AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 


REVISED EDITION 


by Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University of Michi- 


gan; and Richard J. Donnelly, A. A. James, John 


The completely revised, reorganized and rewritten edition 
of SPORTS FOR RECREATION will be ready for fall 
semester classes! This new book describes and profusely 
illustrates fifty different recreative sports, giving salient 
each 


explanations of the nature of the sport, including 


facts concerning the origin and history of sport, 
equip- 
ment and fundamental rules, details on how to develop 
important skills and techniques for individual play, and 
valuable 


suggestions on team tactics. It is designed for 


. the novice who is eager to learn how to play 
games requiring some measure of physical skill. 


. the player who wants to improve his abilities 
ine Various sports, 


. the recreation leader who needs facts about the 
kinds of sports to include in the athletic program of the 
community, ¢lub, 


or camp. 


. the instructor who wishes to brush up on the 
basic fundamentals of certain sports with which he is not 
too familiar. 


ARCHERY 
BADMINTON 
BAIT CASTING 
BASKETBALL 
BOCCI 

BOWLING 
BOWLING ON THE 
BOXING 
CANOEING 
CODEBALL-IN-THE-COURT 
CREW RACING 
CROQUET 
CROSS COUNTRY 


CURLING 


PENG ING (foil, épée 
FIELD HOCKEY 
FIGURE SKATING 
FLY CASTING 
GOLF 
GYMNASTICS 
HANDBALL 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
HORSESHOES 

ICE HOCKEY 


sabre 


GREEN 


A. Ss. BARNES & COMPANY, 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Dept. 268 


ready, please send me SPORTS FOR RECREATION 
enclose $5.00 
will examine for class adoption. IT understand that if 10 


or more copies are ordered for class use I get my examination copy 


free. Otherwise I will return the hook within 10 days or send you 
the purchase price of $5.00. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZONE STATE 


Johnstone, Earl N. Riskey, and R. W. Webster 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SPORTS 


. the director who desires information regarding 
size of playing areas and kinds of equipment necessary 
for the conduct of the sports. 


. the sports enthusiast who wants a reference 
book containing the methods of play of numerous indi- 
vidual, dual and team sports. 


This book carries instruction in all fifty sports to a 
level that will meet the needs of any physical education 
service program, intramural program, community recrea- 
With its 
help any person on his own can learn how to give a satis- 
factory performance in the several sports in which he is 
interested. 


tion program, or beginning varsity program. 


The original edition of SPORTS FOR RECREATION, 
a pioneer book of its kind, has for years been recognized 
as the most complete book on sports obtainable. More 
than 170 departments of physical education in colleges 
and universities have used the book as a text for major 
students or for students in the service Thirty- 


The NEW 


program. 
seven sports were covered in the first edition. 


book contains many more! 


LACROSSE 
PADDLEBALL 
PADDLE TENNIS 
RIFLE SHOOTING 
ROW BOATING 
SAILING 

SCULLING 
SHUFFLEBOARD 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
SKIING 

SOCCER 

SOFTBALL 


SPEEDBALL 
SPEED SKATING 
SQUASH RACQUETS 
SWIMMING 

TABLE TENNIS 
TENNIS 

TOUCH FOOTBALL 
TRACK AND FIELD 
VOLLEYBALL 
WATER POLO 
WEIGHTLIFTING 
WRESTLING 


IMPORTANT! 


If you adopt this book 
for class use, and 10 
or more copies are 
ordered, NO 
CHARGE WILL BE 
MADE FOR YOUR 
EXAMINATION 
COPY. Copies avail- 
able in August. Send 
us your summer ad- 
dress. 


A. 5. BARNES 
& COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 


SINCE 1838 
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: NOW! let yourself in 
for a most successful 
‘ Fall Term... 


Now is the time to order 


Moore Gym Suits and be off to a 
wonderful flying start in Fall 


Imagine your delight at the first class session next Fall to 
see all the girls appropriately outfitted in their colorful 
new Moore Gym Suits. No delays. No waiting to begin. 
With a little advance planning you yourself can have the 
satisfaction of a smooth-starting program in Fall. Simply 
estimate your requirements, choose your favorite style 


and order now, specifying delivery exactly when you 


want it. You'll be ahead of the rush and your attractive 


suits will arrive on the date you set, ready to be dis- 


tributed at once. 


Write us now for any information you need... for 
samples...or a style book...and order early, or ask 7, 
your dealer to order early for you. i aac \ 

b 


Iustrated at right: one-piece suit that looks for all 4 
the world like a shirt-and-shorts ensemble. 
Comes in Novy, Swing Bive or White q 


Moore Gym Suits for elementary-age girls too 


There are many sweet, colorful styles just right for grade : 


school classes, regardless of facilities for dressing. We invite 


you to examine sample suits and see how correctly propor- 
tioned Moore Gym Suits are to the young, small figure. 


Write us for information, latest style booklet, sample suits. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 


E. R. M O O R E O. 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. : 


842 Wiladonda Drive, La Canada, Calif. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 1 
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Lowest Cost-Per-Year Towels 
Your School Can Buy 


Yes, full sized (20” x 40” shrunk) McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk towels have a long life of 350 to 500 launderings 
and uses! Woven of long staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarns, 
these famous school towels are your long-term budget aids. . . 
Write today for complete information on both McArthur Gym 
Towels. You may learn of the helpful McArthur towel plan, too. 


GEO. Me AR T Il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Velland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


THE NAME THAT'S 
OFFICIAL WITH AMERICA 


e BASEBALL 

e SOFTBALL 

e TENNIS 

e GOLF 

e FOOTBALL 
e SKIING 

e BASKETBALL 


Notices of Coming Events of general interest 
to the profession should be sent 
to the Editor. 

1952 

June 23-28 
The 29th Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Physical Therapy Association, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 24-27 
American Home Economics Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 26-28 
Symposium on Physical Education for 
Women in Modern Times and annual 
business meeting of the Eastern Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College 
Women, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Aug. 18-22 
National Conference on Safety Education 
in Elementary Schools, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington 

Aug. 25-29 
The 30th Annual Scientific and Clinical 
Session of the American Congress of 
Physical Medicine, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. 

1953 

March 25-28 
Central District Convention, Sioux Falls. 

April 8-10 
Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

April 8-11 
Southwest Distrigt Convention, Logan. 

April 16-18 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 
Northwest District Convention, Missoula. 

April 19-23 
Eastern District Convention, Pittsburgh. 


ATTENTION SKIERS 


National Ski Association of America 
needs the names of people who are 
members of both the National Ski Asso- 
ciation and the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation This list is to be used in con- 
nection with affiliation of the National 
Ski Association of America with the 
AAHPER. 

If you belong to both groups, will 
you please send your name to 


Roger Langley, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Ski Association 
of America, Box B, Barre, Mass. 
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IGE CREA 


anourishind food 


and so $ to eat 


A favorite food for all ages 


For oldsters and youngsters—ice cream offers many 
essential nutrients in a palatable and “‘easy-to-eat”’ 
form. 


Surveys show that when people tend to decrease 
their food intake as they grow older, they often do so 
by omitting foods hard to prepare or eat. While a re- 

duction in calories may be ad- 
vantageous, there also may be 
an undesirable reduction in the 
intake of certain nutrients— par- 
ticularly calcium and protein.! 


Ice cream supplies calcium and 
high-quality protein, and other 
important nutrients apt to be 
lacking in limited diets. It is an 
excellent food for older people, 

for ice cream tastes good, is easy to eat, is highly 
digestible, and its nutrients are readily available to 
the body. 

For the same reasons, ice cream is a good food for 
children, too. Children love ice cream—and frequent 
and continued use does not decrease its popularity. 
This was clearly demonstrated in a study in a boarding 
school, in which this food was served at least twice a 
week for more than a year. It was eaten with un- 


failing enthusiasm. Directors of 

the project stated that ice cream 

was “psychologically a great 

boon . . . helped lend tone to the 

project as nothing else could.’’? 
High nutritive value plus deli- 

cious flavor — the combination 3 

makes ice cream a favorite food 

for all. . 

1. Ohlson, M. A., Roberts, P. H , Joseph, S. A., and Nelson, P. M. Dietary 

practices of 100 women from 40 to 75 years of age. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:286 

(April) 1948 

2. Roberts, L. J., Blair, R., and Greider, M. Results of providing a liberally 


adequate diet to children in an institution. I. Acceptance of foods and changes 
in the adequacy of diets consumed. J. Pediatrics 27:393 (Nov.) 1945. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


COUNTIL ON 
F000S 
NUTRITION 


% 


fo DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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Important 
Books 


WRESTLING 


By Harotp E. “Hex” Kenney; and 

GLenn C. “Newt” Law, University 

of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in 

Health Education, Physical Education, 

and Recreation. 171 pages, $3.00 
Covers wrestling from the basic fun- 
damentals to the more complicated 
holds and maneuvers, including 100 
clear illustrations which show step- 
by-step progression of holds. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
TRACK AND FIELD 
COACHING 


By Ricuarp I. University of 
Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 271 pages, $4.75 
Specifically adapted to the training 
of high school coaches in track and 
field, taking particular account of 
the physical, mental and emotional 
makeup of the high school athlete 
in contrast to more advanced ages. 


SWIMMING 
By Joxun A. Torney, University of 
Washington. 316 pages, $4.00 
A text and reference book including 
the major aspects of a complete 
aquatic program, dealing with swim- 
ming techniques, teaching methods, 
program administration, life-saving, 
team activities, and safety programs. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Foundations and Principles 
By Currorp Lee Brownett and E. 
Patricia HaGMman, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 397 pages, 
$4.75 
Discusses problems relating to the 
basic foundation and current func- 
tion of physical education in contem- 
porary American Society that lead 
to the formation by students of un- 
derlying principles and basic beliefs. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


330 W. 42 N. Y. C. 36 


the 
AUTHORS 


Dr. Thomas E. Shaffer is Physician at the 
University School, Ohio State University at 
Columbus. 

John W. Tenny, president of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, is 
Associate Professor and General Adviser of 
Special Education, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit. Dr. Margaret 
A. Lennox is Assistant Professor of Neurol- 
ogy, Yale University School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. M. Gladys Scott, of the Dept. of Physi- 
cal Education for Women at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, has been responsi- 
ble for a number of trampolining demon- 
strations at District conventions. 

John A. Friedrich is the Chairman of Au- 
dio-Visual Aids, Department of Physical 
Education, Health, and Recreation, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 

Dr. Thomas K. Cureton is Director of the 
Physical Fitness Research Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of IMinois, Urbana. 


Charles Renfro is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation in the Public Schools, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

William J. Duchaine, public relations di- 
rector of the American Playground Device 
Co., is now in Nahma, Mich., the new play- 
ground town. 


Martin Mortensen, associate professor of | 


science and outdoor education, is at Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe. 

Dr. B. E. Phillips is Chief, Adapted Sports 
Division, Recreation Service, Special Serv- 
ices, of the Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Roger N. Baldwin, founder of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, “loves the outdoors 
—canoeing, skiing, and hiking.” An article 
in Harper's Magazine for September 1951 is 
a biography of his life. 

Mabel E. Shirley, past-president of the Cen- 
tral District, teaches at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Dr. Carl L. Nordly is a Past-President of 
the AAHPER and is now serving on Asso- 
ciation committees. He is Professor of 
Physical Education at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Dr. C. O. Jackson, editor of the Physical 
Educator, is a professor in the school of 
Physical Education, University of Llinois, 
Urbana. 


GRADUATING? . . . Second- 
class mail cannot be for- 
warded. Be sure to notify 
AAHPER of your new address. 


better FIT makes 


better SWIMMERS 


There’s plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine swim suits that keep 
their form fitting comfort, in and out of the 
pool!! Made better by the leading manufac- 
turer of tank Suits . . . headquarters for all 
swim and pool accessories. 


Qu. 


SWIM SUITS 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 
Standard for years 
3147 Skirtless, $21 doz. 
#1497 Front Skirt, $30 doz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model 
in sizes 32 to 42 
2140 Skirtless, $30 doz. 

# 1450 Front Skirt, $36 doz. 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes 
Copen Royal Scarlet Green 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 
Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 


Oxford Grey-Fast Vat Dye 
Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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F. Anderson 
Asst. Secretary 
Elizabeth 5. 
Consultant in Health Education 


cl E. Bryant 
Consultant in Education 
and Women’s Athletics 

. Bertram Kessel 

Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 


Board of Directors 


Presiden’ 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 


President-elect 
Ruth Abernathy, Universi of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Past-President 
Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ice-President, Health Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


-President, Physical Education 
ay O. Duncan, Office of Public 
Springfield, 


Vice-President, Recreation 
Ben W. Miller, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


District Representatives 

Central: Louis F. Keller 
Eastern: William L. Hughes 
Midwest: Anne Finlayson 
Northwest: Howard H. House 
Southern: T! 
Southwest : 


homas £. McDonough 
Luell Weed Guthrie 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 


Ella H. Wright 
Editor 
Sylvia Johnson 
Assistant to the Editor 
Joan E. May 
Circulation Manager 


George F. Aitderson 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
in charge of Advertising 


In This Issue 


e There is glorious sunshine 
in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, where our cover photo 
was taken. Manuel Archuleta 
and his daughters dance In- 
dian rhythms, keeping alive 
the customs of the first Amer- 
icans. Both Indian and Mex- 
ican dances are featured in 
Albuquerque recreation pro- 
grams. See p. 7. (Haig W. 
Shekerjian, photographer) 

e If you missed the National 
Convention, you will want 
to read the article on pages 
32-36. There are plenty of 
pictures and the major deci- 
sions are included. Brief notes 
on District Conventions are 
on page 25. 

e All AAHPER- members 
should read the recommen- 
dations on athletics for chil- 
dren and the resolutions of 
the Association. And _ read 
about the new AAHPER Sec- 
tion, “Recreational Therapy.” 
e Is your school considering 
trampolining for girls? If so, 
you will not want to miss Dr. 
Gladys Scott’s article. 

e Do you know what has 
been done and what is to be 
accomplished in accreditation 
and professional preparation? 
Read “Our Number One 
Challenge Today.” 


CHANGE OF ABDOES: Send your 
new address at least weeks before 
the date issue with which it is 
to take Addre 


Dept., "AAMPER 
16th St., N.W., 


Washington D.c. 
Send old address with the new, 
closing if possible your address iabel. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du- 
plicate copies cannot be sent. 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, published monthly, September to June inclusive, by 


JUNE 


Vol. 23, No. 6 


Health Education 


What Health Services Do School-Age Children Need? 
Thomas E. Shaffer, M.D. 
Children with Epilepsy 
John W. Tenny and Margaret A. Lennox 


Physical Education 


Trampolining Is for Girls, Too....... ssseoeeeM. Gladys Scott 


Teaching Games and Skills Through Sight and Sound 
John A. Friedrich 
Desirable Athletics for Children 


Survival Aquatics for the Emergency 
Thomas K. Cureton 


Reereation 


A Drained Swamp—and an Idea That Grew 
Charles Renfro 


Nahma—Sold to American!.............. William J. Duchaine 
Training Leaders in Camping and Outd Education 
Martin Mortensen 
Recreational B. E. Phillips 
frame the Roger N. Baldwin 
General Interest 
District Decisions at 1952 
Dr. Mabel Lee—A Leading Educator........Mabel Shirley 
Our Number One Challenge Today.............. Carl L. Nordly 
Are You Meeting the Needs?...................005 C. O. Jackson 


Features 


Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 4—Meet the 
Majors, p 31—Mobilization News, p 41—How We Do 
It, p 45—-Women in Athletics, p 47—Coast to Coast, p 
48—New Books in Brief, p 50—Audio-Visual Materials, 
p 54—Products Preview, p 55—Spotlight on the Dance, 
p 56—Research Bulletin, p 59—Your District Reporter, 
p 61—Advertisers in This Issue, p 64. 


the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Entered 
class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D.C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional 


entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association 
membership dues covers Journal subscription fee Memberships start only in Jan., Apr., Sept 


the Journal. Regular 


Subscription prices: 
All members of the 


Advertising rates on request 


zation and is a Department of the National Education Association. Articles may be submitted as a contribution to the profession. 
muneration can be made. The contents of previous issues of the Journal can be found by consulting Education Index. Copyright, 1992, "te 


the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Special rate for libraries 
Single copies of the Journal, 60c; 
Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is 8 non-profit a: 
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d Heavy Duty Pienic Table An American De Luxe Slide Combination Unit 


Design, 
Performance and Safety 


It’s the plus factor that makes American the most respected name in 
Playground Equipment. First, plus in design. Never content to copy, 
American engineers have pioneered scores of design improvements and 
innovations. Next, plus in performance. Employing superior materials, 
master craftsmanship and improved production methods, American 
Approved Equipment is built to endure. Finally, plus in safety. Amer- 
ican craftsmen are aware of their responsibility for the safety of your 
children. Thus, with American you receive a combination of far 


superior design, unexcelled performance, and unmatched safety. 
The plus factor extends to our dealings with 
customers. You will find AMERICAN pleas- 
ant to do business with, prompt and equi- 
table in adjustments, eager to protect an en- 
viable reputation nearly half a century old. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Below— An American Official 


Regulation One-Meter Diving Unit World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine 


Playground & Swimming Pool Equipment 


Above —New All-American Pienic Grill 
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Frieda, Betty Jo, and Manuel Archuleta dramatize and preserve their Indian rhythms. 


a drained swamp—and an idea that grew 


The public school recreation program takes in 
the community at Albuquerque, New Mexico 


IFTEEN promising young citi- 
zens were being graduated from 
the Albuquerque High School in the 
spring of 1910. The principal of the 
high school, in his commencement 
address, made one statement worthy 
of being carried in the local news- 
paper: “The job of education,” he 
said, “is educating people to appre- 
ciate the difference between merely 
living and making life worth living.” 
This principal had, himself, dis- 
covered the route to a life worth 
living. Recreation was an impor- 
tant part of it. It was only natural 
that when this same principal be- 
came Superintendent of the Albu- 
querque Schools a few years later he 
should include some plans for rec- 
reation in the city’s educational 
opportunities. 


Swamp Became Playground 
in 1917 

A swamp area on the western out- 
skirts of the then sparsely populated 
town of Albuquerque was purchased, 
drained, and made ready for the first 
supervised summer playground in 


by CHARLES RENFRO 


1917. The playground is still in op- 
eration today and is counted as one 
of the most popular in the total 
number of 35 playgrounds under the 
direction and supervision of the Al- 
buquerque Public School Recreation 
Division. 

Recreation Grew with City 

Public school recreation activities 
were extended from jone to eight 
play areas during the functioning of 
the WPA. When WPA funds were 
removed, the schools continued the 
program on an even larger scale with 
a year-round schedule of events. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945, attention was 
turned to the needs of special age 
groups, and co-operative planning 
was done for the military personnel 
stationed in and near the city. 

The rapid postwar growth of Al- 
buquerque and the influx of army 
and civilian defense installations 
presents an ever increasing challenge 
which the schools have accepted in 
order to be of greater service to the 
people of Albuquerque and Berna- 
lillo County. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Approximately 12,000 persons par- 
ticipated in the public school year- 
round program for 1951-52. Where 
originally only sports were offered, 
36 different types of activities were 
featured in the past year. In the 
summer of 1951, 35 playgrounds were 
operated and supervised. 

How Planning Is Done 

Program planning is based upon 
past experience, current trends 
(gleaned from the NEA, AAHPER, 
and other sources) , and the guidance 
of two advisory boards, one youth 
and the other adult. Plans are en- 
larged from year to year in order to 
include the newly developed areas 
within the community. Both the pro- 
gram and personnel for each play- 
ground are selected with the idea of 
best serving the needs of that par- 
ticular neighborhood area. 

Although the program is well de- 
fined, it is flexible, allowing for 
important adjustments that will 
make for more effectiveness. Plan- 
ning involves drawing upon all the 
resources of a local nature. The cul- 
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tural and historical background of 
New Mexico is brought out through 
rhythms, crafts, and drama. Special 
events emphasize these rich folklore 
resources. 

The Year-Round Program 

The year-round recreation pro- 
gram is divided into seasonal activi- 
ties and continuous activities. Ath- 
letic events following seasonal lines 
are: flag football, basketball, volley- 
ball, hard baseball, softball, track 
and field. These sports are carried 
on in noon intramurals, after school 
leagues, Saturday and Sunday 
leagues, or night leagues. 

Camping for boys is held during 
the summer only. ‘Two camp sites 
are owned by the school system, one 
18 miles from the city and the other 
approximately 70 miles from the 
city. The development of the school 
camping program is currently being 
studied. 

A swimming program designed 
especially for boys of low-income 
neighborhoods is made possible 
through the co-operation of the local 
YMCA. Activities of a continuous 
nature include folk dancing, square 
dancing, arts and crafts, hobbies, 
drama, tennis, movies, gymnastics, 
and tumbling. 


Pre-planning Necessary 


Setting up the program on a com- 
munity-wide basis connotes much 


Kew 4 Albuquer 


Lucile Cordova, instructor in rhythms, and two pupils do a Mexican dance. 
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pre-planning. Parents, pupils, the 
principal, and members of the rec- 
reation staff meet and plan activities 
in each of the school neighborhood 
play areas. School principals are 
consulted well in advance concern- 
ing the use of the buildings, gym- 
nasiums, and playgrounds. A list of 
supplies and equipment such as ra- 
dio, piano, records, record player, 
and sports materials is sent to each 
principal to be made available for 
the play leader assigned to the 
school. 
Leadership Important 

The importance of personnel and 
leadership cannot be overstressed. 
Preference is given to physical edu- 
cators and classroom teachers whose 


personalities indicate wholesome 
recreation attitudes and leadership 
ability and to those who have shown, 
on the playground, particular inter- 
est in rhythms, music, drama, or 
crafts. 

The University of New Mexico 
provides many students trained as 
majors in Physical Education and 
Recreation. Using these majors in 
the current activities program serves 
as a proving ground for the hiring 
of permanent physical education and 
recreation instructors in the school 
system. Occasionally the community 
as a whole can furnish a specialist 
who might be of assistance in a par- 
ticular field of recreation. 

Annually, a spring recreation lead- 
ers’ training institute is arranged. 
National, state, and lay leaders are 
drawn into the institute in order to 
assure participants of receiving the 
best background possible for render- 
ing recreational services to the peo- 
ple of the community. Throughout 
the scholastic year, a monthly staff 
meeting is held and during the sum- 
mer months playground — leaders 
meet every Monday. Demonstrations 
are given and projects discussed in 
order to facilitate the effectiveness 
of the program. Throughout the 
summer vacation, emphasis is placed 
upon the recreational aspects of the 
year-round program. Acquiring or 
improvement of skills are made in- 
cidental to this recreational purpose. 

No charges are made for partici- 
pating in the recreation program, as 
the Board of Education finances the 
entire activities cost. Various clubs 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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All-star team from the Sunday baseball league. 
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Nahma— 


Sold to American 


This Michigan town 
will become an ideal 
American playground 


by WILLIAM J. DUCHAINE 


UNIQUE recreational venture 
A began with the purchase of the 
small lumbering town of Nahma, 
Michigan, by the American Play- 
ground Device Co. of Anderson, 
Indiana, manufacturer of beach, 
pool, park, picnic, gymnasium and 
playground equipment. 

Nahma almost became just an- 
other ghost lumbering town when 
its only industry, the Bay de Noquet 
company’s sawmill, employing 225 
persons, closed down last July. 
However, in September the commu- 
nity gained new hope when the 
American Playground Device Co. 
acquired Nahma as a site for a 


Children playing on 


American’s Castle Tower. 
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branch factory for the manufacture 
of slides, swings, merry-go-rounds, 
diving boards, climbing structures, 
and other recreational equipment. 
The company also plans to develop 
Nahma as a resort, which will cater 
to the many vacationists who enjoy 
hunting, fishing, golf, swimming, 
and other forms of healthful out- 
door recreation. 


To Be Model Playground 


When American bought the entire 
town of Nahma, it acquired 102 
dwellings, a nine-hole golf course, 
five rustic cottages on the sandy 
beach of Big Bay de Noc, a general 
store, hotel, and small hospital. In 
addition, there was a large, new 
community center, consisting of a 
knotty-pine paneled gymnasium- 
auditorium, bowling alleys, soda 
fountain, and several recreation 
rooms. 

And that was not all. American 
also got the five-mile Nahma & 
Northern railway, with two steam 
locomotives and other rolling stock, 
and 4,400 acres of forest land, lying 
between the five-mile long sandy 
beach and Highway US-2 on the 
north. Through this wooded area, 
the Sturgeon River wends its way 
for more than 15 miles, an ideal 
canoe trail as well as a popular spot 
for fishermen and trappers. 

Soon, American will establish a 
model playground, where Nahma 
children and visitors may play to 


Air View of Nahma, Michigan. 


their hearts’ content. Homes and 
other buildings are being repaired, 
and a 12-unit motel will be built. 
Landscaping and other beautifica- 
tion is planned in the community. 
Nahma truly promises to be the 
American Playground. 


Story of the Sale 


Nahma’s historic past as a one- 
time booming lumbering commu- 
nity will also be preserved for pos- 
terity, a Paul Bunyan museum being 
planned. Nahma was a happy bus- 
tling community for 70 years until 
the timber supply gave out and the 
sawmill was forced to close. Charles 
FE. Good, president of the Bay de 
Noquet company, didn’t want to 
see Nahma die so he launched a 
nation-wide promotion campaign, 
offering to sell the entire town “lock, 
stock, and barrell” at one-tenth its 
value to any firm that would start a 
new industry there. 

Officers of the American Play- 
ground Device Co., who were look- 
ing for more space for their expand- 
ing manufacturing operations, be- 
came intrigued by the possibilities 
of creating an ideal American Play- 
ground there. Immediately after 
buying the townsite and the 4,300 
acres of timber land, which will be 
converted into a model forest, the 
new owner began making improve- 
ments. Construction of a_ branch 
plant has been scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1952. * 
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Trampolining Is 
For Girls. Too 


by M. GLADYS SCOTT 


ROBABLY no other equipment 
P:. the gymnasium holds the fas- 
cination that the trampoline does. 
Perhaps it is foolish to try to ana- 
lyze why it is so intriguing, but I 
believe there are two reasons. 

One is the sheer sensation of move- 
ment, the nearest thing imaginable 
to flying. The other is the accom- 
plishment of what previous experi- 
ence has taught us is the impossible, 
i.e., springing high in the air and 
landing on knees, on “fanny,” on 
back, on hands, and then bouncing 
right up again still wearing a smile. 
Whatever the age—kindergarten to 
adult—there is a thrill for the lucky 
person who has a good teacher to 
help her get started on the trampo- 
line. 


Safety Practices for Girls 


The high school student has no 
doubts about the trampoline. In her 
own words, she would rather play 
on it than eat—highest praise that 
can come from youth. It is the 
teacher or administrator who has 
doubts about its safety. Unfortu- 
nately, most students have the same 
casual manner of ignoring the possi- 
bility of danger that they show at all 
other times. But they can be taught 


Back drop. 


proper safety practices and adher- 
ence to safety precautions, just as is 
done in many other phases of our 
programs. 

The following is a guide to safe 
use of the trampoline. I have never 
known of an injury, when these pre- 
cautions have been observed. 


(1) Keep the trampoline locked except 
when supervised. This is not a new idea. 
No swimming pool is left unlocked without 
a life guard and no camp permits swim- 
mers in the water out of swimming hours. 

(2) Teach fundamentals thoroughly be- 
fore trying complicated stunts. The goal 
should be variety and complete competence 
in feeling the reaction of the tramp in sim- 
ple skills. 

(3) Use spotters around the trampoline 
(a minimum of four; one on each side and 
end). This is a practice common to most 
tumbling. 

(4) Recognize individual differences in 
learning rate when planning practice. Pro- 
gressions should be planned carefully and 
each student should follow it in her own 
rate unless the instructor has reasons for 
individual variations. 

(5) Select very carefully the stunts to be 
learned. Know why you are selecting each 
particular one, don't just try everything 
you see others do. 

(6) Do not permit horseplay and taking 
of unnecessary chances. Encourage creativ- 
ity in sequences or routines performed from 
known stunts and thereby counteract rash 
experimentation. Also, be ready to teach 
new skills as students are competent and 
you will discourage untutored trials. 


Four-point landing. 


(7) Teach each student to stop and rest 
when she becomes tired. Fatigue leads to 
errors and injuries. Short, frequent trials 
are preferable. It may be desirable with 
some groups to set an actual time limit, 
such as one minute, to be on the tramp at 
one time. 

(8) Completely stop the bounce before 
attempting to walk on the bed or to dis- 
mount. 

(9) Use steps or a chair on which the 
beginner dismounts. The inexperienced 
performer does not react readily to the 
hard floor after being on the tramp. If 
she jumps from the tramp, ankle and foot 
injuries may occur. 

(10) Use a safety belt for practice on 
advanced skills such as forward or back- 
ward somersaults. 


Aim of the First Lesson 

There are certain points which 
should be understood by teacher and 
learner. They will contribute to 
faster, safer, and happier learning. 

The first lesson should aim for an 
understanding of the difference be- 
tween jumping on the floor and on 
the trampoline. The girl has learned 
in ordinary jumping that she must 
let her ankles, knees, and hips 
“give” on landing. On the trampo- 
line she must keep her entire body 
straight and all joints firm if she 
wishes a rebound. 

The usual give in the legs is used 
to kill the spring; it is a skill to be 
learned as a safety measure in order 
that she may stop any time she 
wishes. She also uses it regularly af- 
ter completing a performance in or- 
der to dismount safely. The chief 
danger lies in an unbalanced land- 
ing and the resulting lateral cast. 
Giving on such a landing will elimi- 
nate the rebound and the danger of 
falling. 

Vertical jumping is the same as 
jumping on the floor. The head 
and trunk must be up straight if the 
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jumper is to go up straight. The 
height of the jump is determined 
largely by the amount of extension 
of the ankles. Beginners tend to 
jump flat-footed. They should learn 
to “push down with the toes” on the 
take-off as soon as they have enough 
balance and confidence to control a 
bounce of good height. Excessive 
height without control is to be 
avoided. Excessive arm action dis- 
turbs balance rather than helping it. 


Landings and the Prone Fall 


All landings should be on or near 
the center of the trampoline bed. 
The best method to assure this and 
to aid in balance is to keep the eyes 
focused on the end of the frame. The 
\ beginner tends to drop the head to 
: watch where she is landing. She 
é should learn to keep the head up 
though watching down. When she 
works on turns, she should be taught 
to turn the head quickly and pick 
up the new point of focus on the 
frame as soon as possible. Even in 
the back drop the head is held up so 
that she can see between her legs 
and still focus on the same spot. 
Head up for focus on the end is also 
the secret of being able to control 
Bi tne hand stand. She should focus in 
on the bed of the tramp only on 
back somersaults. 
It will be noted that the prone 
fall is not in the progression I have 
3 listed below. I do not recommend 
| the prone fall short of a very ad- 
vanced stage of performance. It is 
probably better omitted entirely for 
all forms of class work. The criti- 
cism of it lies in the tendency in- 
herent in the position and in the 
give on the trampoline to cause hy- 
perextension of the back. (Note the 
extent of depression of the trampo- 


Pivot between seat drops. 


Top to bottom: 
Rope jumping with knee drop. 
Partners, alternate bouncing. 
Straight jump, legs spread. 
Partners, alternate seat drops. 


line bed on any form of landing.) 
This can be minimized by strong 
extension of the body on land-ing. 
However, in the learning stage 
there are usually several erratic 
trials, and’ improper landing can re- 
sult in a severe snap in the lower 
back much like that sometimes ex- 
perienced in diving by an overthrow 
of the legs. This is one of the few 
instances in trampoline activities 
where typical learning errors can be 
painful. The back drop may also 
cause some difficulty and neck 
strain. This can be prevented by 
holding the head forward firmly and 
holding the back partially flexed. 


Slow, Sure Progress 
Trampolining has the disadvan- 
tage of providing practice for only 
one, or at the most two persons, at 
a time. Therefore, it takes a long 
time to give everyone in a large class 
an opportunity to practice. Each 
person probably gets one minute, 
more or less, per day. At the end of 
a month she probably has not had 
more than 15 or 20 minutes of ac- 
tual practice. If considered in that 
light, it is understandable that she 
is sull working on relatively simple 
things. Probably the greatest error 
made in teaching trampolining is in 
an ill-considered progression, too 
hasty for the majority of stu-dents. 


Progressions for Girls 
Try the following progression and 
I believe you will find the students 
(Concluded on page 55) 


Simultaneous bouncing (elbows locked ). 
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N THE AREA of physical educa- 
tion we are concerned with a 
broad field which includes health, 
safety, and recreation, as well as the 
teaching of various games and physi- 
cal skills and the acquiring of such 
concomitant learnings as sportsman- 
ship, courtesy, respect, etc. In all of 
these areas, audio-visual aids play an 
important role. 

This article will deal primarily 
with audio-visual aids as they con- 
cern the teaching of physical educa- 
tion games and skills. It is hoped 
that in dealing with this area, suff- 
cient light may also be shed on the 
other areas. There is a definite need 
for more complete and more intelli- 
gent use of audio-visual aids in the 
field of physical education. 


Why Use Audio-Visual Aids? 


Audio-visual aids, properly used, 
increase learning and speed up the 
learning process. This has been sub- 
stantiated by numerous experiments 
in the armed forces during the past 
war. Research has also shown that 
in conjunction with the use of audio- 
visual aids, the use of motivation 
and participation questions tends to 
increase learning at least 6 per cent. 
In the physical education field this 
is particularly true. More can be 
learned, and learned faster, by seeing 
a physical skill performed than by 
hearing it explained; and more still 
can be learned by combining the 
two, seeing and hearing. 

By making use of audio-visual aids 
in physical education, we can show 


Top to bottom: 

Model board for teaching badminton. 
Blackboard for teaching volleyball. 
Demonstrating proper fencing. 

Skit on dangers in batting. 

Group games class observing movie. 
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Teaching Games and Skills 
Through Sight and Sound 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 


certain things vital to learning which 
we otherwise could not portray. An 
example of this is the use of slow 
motion films for clearer observation 
of fundamentals and details. Audio- 
visual aids tend to improve atten- 
tion and promote better understand- 
ing through clearer presentation. 
They tend to develop and encourage 
interest. They serve to motivate and 
they provide a common denominator 
of experience. 

One of the main values of audio- 
visual aids in the field of physical 
educaion stems from the fact that a 
large group can be contacted and in- 
structed through their use. Since 
large groups are the rule as far as 
physical education classes are con- 
cerned, this is an important consider- 
ation. Mass instruction is obvious- 
ly not the most effective method of 
teaching, but until smaller classes 
can be arranged, teaching large 
groups will be necessary, in which 
case the proper use of audio-visual 
aids is essential. Using such mass 
aids requires preparation and follow 
up. The contribution of mass in- 
structional aids can only be supple- 
mentary to instruction and educa- 
tion. 

Neglecting the proper use of 
audio-visual aids in the teaching of 
physical education games and skills 
will inevitably fail to produce the 
most desirable results in the all- 
around program. 


What Aids To Use 


As was mentioned before, certain 
audio-visual aids are more effective 
than others in the teaching of physi- 
cal education skills. The types of 
audio-visual aids to be considered 
can be listed as follows:! (1) Actual 

1Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching. The Dryden Press, Inc.; New 
York, 1946 
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experience; (2) Models and mock- 


ups; (3) Demonstrations; (4) Dra- 
matic participation; (5) Field trips; 
(6) Exhibits; (7) Motion pictures; 
(8) Still pictures; (9) Recordings 
and radio; (10) Charts, graphs, pos- 
ters, and diagrams; (11) Verbal sym- 
bols. 

(1) Actual Experience. The actual 
participation of the individual in 
learning a skill is perhaps the most 
effective method of learning. Al- 
though considered here as an aid to 
learning, this direct experience actu- 
ally is learning. 

It is usually true that this area can 
be well supplemented by other forms 
of aids, such as demonstrations and 
motion pictures. It must always be 
remembered, however, that what can 


2) Students 

watching a 

filmstrip on 
tennis. 


best be taught by direct experience 
should not be taught primarily by 
any other means. 

Actual experience may be em- 

ployed in teaching all skills. It 
should be preceded by a period of 
preparation and include a follow-up 
process. Actual experience should 
be employed at the onset of learning 
a skill and be continued throughout 
the learning process. 
(2) Models. A model is a form of 
experience which tends to teach 
something through a rearrangement 
of reality. In the area of physical 
education various models can be 
used. 

The model game board can be 
used for numerous games such as 
badminton, tennis, volleyball, hand- 
ball, or such sports as football, base- 
ball, basketball, or hockey. These 
models can be readily and cheaply 
made by taking a small piece of plas- 
ter board or similar material (about 
4 ft. x 4 ft.) and marking the de- 
sired court or playing field on this 
board with India ink or paint. Play- 
ers may be represented by pins of 
different colors or shapes. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


Recently there have been some 
game model boards on the market, 
consisting of steel sheets with courts 
laid out on them. Small magnets 
represent the players which can be 
easily moved as desired and will stick 
to the metal. To illustrate paths of 
motion, powder may be sprinkled on 
the metal previous to moving the 
magnets. 

The game model board has vari- 
ous uses. It can be used to show 
court or field boundaries and dimen- 
sions, game strategy, playing posi- 
tions, court areas, plays, and shots. 


1) Class listening to recording 
on golf techniques. 


Furthermore, it can be used in teach- 
ing rules and principles as well as in 
testing and evaluating. Either the 
instructor or the students may use 
the model board as the situation di- 
rects. This aid can be of great value 
to the coach in presenting informa- 
tion, especially on rainy days. The 
model may be used in the gym, class- 
room, or out-of-doors. In this re- 
spect it is perhaps one of the most 
versatile of audio-visual aids. 

Naturally a blackboard can do 
many of the things done on a model 
board. However, the model board 
adds a very valuable third dimension 
to any presentation. 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


In elementary schools the felt 
board has recently come into use. 
This is merely a modified bulletin 
board. Pieces of felt are arranged 
on the board as desired. In some 


cases it can be used to present fun- 
damentals and skills dealing with 
physical education. 

(Continued on page 44) 


wrestling instruction. 


archery equipment. 


3) Using rule sheets in 


4) Exhibit contrasting 
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Timber studies in Tonto National Forest 

—Dr. B. 1. Judd with the auger. 

OST OF OUR youth-serving 
M organizations and institu- 
tions find it necessary to give new 
staff members some on-the-job train- 
ing before they actually assume the 
full responsibilities of leadership. 
Our elementary schools are definite- 
ly expanding their program to in- 
clude not only a study of the child’s 
environment, but actual direct edu- 
cational contact with it. 

Campus walks; excursions to spe- 
cial areas near the school; day camp- 
ing; and even week long transfer of 
the entire class room to a camp site, 
owned and operated by the school as 
a regular part of its educational pro- 
gram; each of these, and in some 
cases all of them, are becoming 
more and more common in our 
educational institutions. 


Training Teachers in School 
Camping 

Perhaps, the one thing that delays 
the inclusion of this type of pro- 
gram in all our schools is the lack of 
trained leaders. Arizona State Col- 
lege at Tempe is conscious of this 
need and sponsors a beginning pro- 
gram for training teachers in this 
expanded program of education. All 
elementary education majors take a 
course titled Science for the Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, and one of the 
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Training Leaders in 


Camping and Outdoor Education 


At Arizona State College, Tempe, 


teachers are trained in 


school 


camping through actual experience 


by MARTIN MORTENSEN 


experiences included in this course 
is a three-day camping and out-door 
education trip. 

The college is located in the midst 
of the Salt River Valley of Arizona— 
a typical desert area; and our camp 
site is located in the Tonto Natural 
Forest, 125 miles from the campus. 
Even the trip from campus to camp 
site offers excellent opportunities to 
study, first-hand, the geology, geog- 
raphy, and ecology of four typical 
life zones. 

Preparation for the camping ex- 
perience includes special study of 
the area covered by the trip. A de- 
tailed travelogue is developed and 
used by the class as a guide in inter- 
preting the physical and biological 
features of the region. 

Besides the science studies, the 
trip provides practical experience in 
menu making, food preparation and 
serving, and even in social recrea- 
tion; for the campfire party and the 
barn dance are carefully planned 
and participated in by every mem- 
ber of the group. 


Student Evaluation 


Such important items as student 
evaluation, college administration 
reaction, and financing, may be best 
illustrated by excerpts from actual 
reports. The student committee re- 
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port to the Dean is quoted in part 
below. 

“We are unanimous in our feel- 
ing that every participant in the 
three-day camping returned a_bet- 
ter teacher candidate. As _ future 
teachers, we recognize the impor- 
tance, particularly in these days of 
tension, of helping children to be 
happy in their surroundings and to 
learn more than they can find be- 
tween the covers of their textbooks. 
While the trip to Geronimo was 
short, it has brought to us an aware- 
ness of the need to enrich our own 
backgrounds before we attempt to 
go into our classrooms. For many, 
this trip was a new experience. 

“Both groups had their first. sci- 
ence application in considering the 
weather for their trips. One was 
treated to rain storms through most 
of the trip, while the other somehow 
squeezed between a couple of snow 
storms. The relationship of weather 
to conservation was discussed as we 
passed from fertile fields to desert 
and on to the lakes and dams; to 
topography, as we climbed into the 
mountains; and to vegetation as we 
noted changes ranging from the vivid 
hues of cacti blossoms on the desert 
to the Chihuahua pines on the 
heights above the State Fish Hatch- 
ery. 
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“The why’s and wheretore’s of the 
countryside were not ignored by any 
means. We noted mountains of vol- 
canic origin, and those which had 
been laid down in layers at the bot- 
tom of an ocean. We thriiled to the 
phenomena of the shift in the earth 
to form the Mogollon Rim; to the 
action of ground and running water 
to form the Tonto Natural Bridge; 
and to water bubbling up in springs 
to ultimately irrigate farmlands. 
These things and many others, we 
feel, will help us to give our pupils 
real understanding and not merely 
‘another lesson.’ 

“In developing a successful cur- 
riculum, the need for co-operative 
living, leadership, followership and 
learning to know and understand 
people was made apparent. We all 
were broadened in the field of per- 
sonal relations. 

“Any mention of this experience 
without a hearty word for the mag- 
nificent handling of the entire affair 
by our Director, Mr. Mortenson, 
would be a serious omission. From 
the earliest group planning to eval- 
uation upon return, every aspect was 
the essence of able guidance. 

“It is our hope that more and 
more activities of this type can be 
worked into the fields of science and 
education. We are convinced that 
this would mean better science edu- 
cation and training in teacher-pupil 
relationships for teachers of the fu- 
ture. We thank the College for a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience.” 

H. D. Richardson, dean of Ari- 
zona State College at Tempe, ex- 
pressed his reaction to this report 
of the students, as follows: 

“IT am sure that these field trips 
have all the values that you men- 
tioned. I can assure you that we will 
continue to make every effort pos- 
sible to provide for field trips and 
experiences of this sort.” 

The Director's report to the Dean 
on this Semi-Annual Camping and 
Outdoor Education Trip by the Col- 
lege Nature Club reveals some in- 
teresting data. 

Total students participating expe- 
rience 89 

Students in course unable to go 30 

Reasons for not going: (1) Work, job 
and can't get off; (2) Finances—can’t af- 
ford $5.25; (3) Several ill at time; (4) In- 
difference and dislike of the out-of-doors 


Faculty reaction to students missing 
classes while on this trip: (1) Generally 
favorable, and co-operative—some actually 
providing or suggesting educational tie-up 
of the trip experience to education in gen- 
eral and to particular courses; (2) Instances 
of refusal to permit any make up of work 
missed; (3) Instances where no absence is 
permitted without loss of standing in class. 

Reactions of participating students: (1) 
Class agreed that the trip provided: (a) A 
rich learning experience, (b) A very en- 
joyable outing, (c) Four-fold value—social, 
civic, factual, and educational; (2) Indi- 
vidual comments: (a) Too strenuous—too 
much covered in too short time, (b) Too 
much time out from other work, (c) One 
of the highlights of college life and train- 
ing. 

Director’s evaluation: Both groups, among 
the best ever; (2) Advance preparation by 
classes, best yet. Participation, acquisition 
of knowledge, development of techniques, 
and skills, was excellent; (3) Dining-hall 
co-operation and service, as usual—extreme- 
ly commendable; (4) Transportation de- 
partment—service good (considering equip- 
ment available); (5) Financial summary: 
Group 1, October 25, 26, 27. Fifty-four stu- 
dents at $5.25 each. Total $283.50; Group 
2, November 8, 9, 10. Thirty-five students 
at $5.25 each. Total $183.75; Totals for 
the trip: Eighty-nine at $5.25 each. $467.25. 


Expenses: 


Food costs $268.30 
Natural Bridge Fee 22.00 
Insurance 23.75 
Pransportation 227.57 

Total expenses $541.62 


College contribution — for 
transportation $ 
Paid by Nature Club fund $455.55 
Net balance in Nature 
Club fund $ 11.70 


New Ideas on Teacher-Training 


Here is a really student centered, 
democratically conducted self-sup- 
porting educational experience by 
and for approximately 90 college 
students, all prospective elementary 
teachers. 

In training tomorrow's teachers, it 
should not be forgotten that every- 
where good schools and colleges are 
doing things, not merely talking 
about them; that education for show 
will soon be consigned to the limbo. 
The true measure of a man is the 
breadth of his understanding; the 
depth of his convictions, and the 
area of his intelligent and helpful 
contacts with the world of nature 
and his fellow man. Once we 
thought work a curse, then it came 
to us that it is a necessary evil. But 
yesterday the truth dawned upon us 
that it is a blessed privilege, for there 
is a thousand times more joy in use- 
ful effort than in the painstaking 
avoidance of it. 


It is not what a child can repeat 
by rote that determines his charac- 
ter, but what he has come to under 
stand, to appreciate, to admire, and 
to love. Lands, goods, money—all 
these things are comparatively easy 
to acquire and to give away; but 
when a man makes a gift of his daily 
life, you may be sure the truth has 
taken possession of him. * 


A class at the college camp site takes samples of spring water for testing by the 


State Health Department. 
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What Health Services 


Do School-Age Children Need? 


CHILD born this year may ex- 

pect to live to the age of 67 
years. After he reaches school age 
and has safely behind him the risks 
associated with birth and early in- 
fancy, he may expect to reach an age 
slightly more than 70 years. This is 
a priceless gift that scientific prog- 
ress has bestowed upon him when 
one compares it with life expec- 
tancy of 50 years for the child born 
in 1900, and of 39 years for the one 
born a century ago. 

Vital statistics such as these are 
heartening but they are not a con- 
clusive measurement of the health 
status of people in this country. 
First, long life does not come to 
everyone just because of a statistical 
probability. Many who are children 
today will fail to reach the expected 
old age because the fruits of scien- 
tific advances are not available or 


because advantage of them is not 
taken. 


by THOMAS E. SHAFFER, M.D. 


Importance of School Age 


If the goal of a full life is to be 
reached, the child of school age de- 
serves added attention. The oppor- 
tunities for improving health during 
this period have long been neglecetd, 
mainly because at this age the handi- 
caps often are not conspicuous and 
not apparent in mortality siatistics. 
The years between 5 and 17 are, in 
fact, the safest period of life if the 
threat of fatal illness alone is con- 
sidered. 

This is no reason for complacen- 
cy, however. The school age is 
marked by a host of physical and 
emotional disabilities which, though 
they do not endanger life, interfere 
with the best growth and develop- 
ment. Some of these handicaps 
could be prevented and others, if 
discovered in time, could be over- 
come. Even in the case of those ad- 
vanced beyond correction, much can 
be done during the school years to 
lessen their effects. For many chil- 
dren the school age is notable as a 
period of unrealized potentialities. 


Stressing Preventive Services 


In all medical fields today there is 
pronounced emphasis on prevention 
and the more dynamic subject of 
health improvement. Advances in 
diagnosis and treatment have led to 
better understanding of the causes 
of poor health and ways to prevent 
it. Once limited to sanitation, im- 
munization, and quarantine, preven- 
tive medicine now offers a great deal 
to people of all ages and to school- 
age children in particular. 

Beyond immediate control, but a 
major factor in the prevention of 


poor health in the school age is the 
influence of a child’s family. The 
best promise of health a child can 
have is to be born of emotionally 
mature parents who are sufficiently 
loving and tolerant to accept him as 
he is and who are convinced of the 
value of continuous health supervi- 
sion. This is the basic foundation of 
good emotional and physical health, 
without which no other measures 
will be completely successful. 

Children who have this family 
background will have less need for 
treatment in the years to come. We 
can offer a preventive service to the 
children of the next generation by 
preparing today’s children to be bet- 
ter parents when they grow up. 

A great many of the emotional dis- 
orders seen during the school years 
are brought on by the attitudes and 
actions of well-meaning but poorly 
prepared parents. Many of the physi- 
cal health problems in this age 
group have become more difficult 
because parents have not realized 
that health supervision of their chil- 
dren in their doctor's office or in a 
public-health clinic is desirable 
throughout childhood. 


As the Child Grows Older 


The health problems of the child 
of school age that are within the 
reach of prevention are in some re- 
spects identical with those of younger 
children. Other risks, however, re- 
sult from the child’s becoming more 
and more independent and leaving 
the environment of a small family 
unit to join larger groups in school 
and in his community. The most 
needed preventive services are those 
that are aimed at controlling the 
following prevalent conditions: (1) 
tooth decay, (2) accidents, (3) emo- 
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tional disorders, (4) malnutrition, 
(5) infectious diseases, (6) unhy- 
gienic environment, and (7) insufh- 
cient convalescence after illness. 


Conditions Needing Prevention 


Dental decay is so common 
among children that it seems hope- 
less to try to keep up with it by 
treatment alone. About 90 out of 
every 100 children are in need of 
dental treatment, and it has been 
estimated that tooth decay is occur- 
ring about six times as rapidly as it 
can be attended to at the present 
time. 

The application of sodium- 
fluoride solution to healthy teeth at 
intervals of 3 to 4 years is a preven- 
tive procedure which promises to 
reduce the treatment problem to one 
which can be coped with more easily 
by the dental profession. This is a 
much-needed measure for the control 
of a widespread disease in child- 
hood, which should be available to 
all. 

Accidents practically every 
age during the school years cause 
more deaths than any disease. Most 
accidents can be prevented and un- 
doubtedly will be when their toll is 
appreciated. The rewards would be 
as measurable as those from immu- 
nization against the preventable 
diseases. 

In all our thinking about the 
health of children in the school age, 
priority should be given to teaching 
them how to swim, ride a bicycle, 
and drive a car, and to removing 
hazards which increase casualties. 
Accidents are particularly apt to 
occur in schools and on playgrounds 
because of the stimulus of group 
play and the demands of young 
bodies released from enforced inac- 
tivity. Thoughtful planning for 
safety is especially required in these 
situations. 

Emotional disorders exhibited in 
“behavior problems” due to unhap- 
piness and fear are so common dur- 
ing the school years that some au- 
thorities say one in every five school 
children needs expert help in order 
to regain his emotional health. At- 
titudes and reactions that lead to 
emotional illness are undoubtedly 
due more to home conditions in 
early life than to any other influ- 


ence, but there are times when they 
are initiated or aggravated outside 
the family. 

Schools especially, and other com- 
munity groups as well, have an op- 
portunity to promote emotional 
health by considering each child as 
an individual with particular capa- 
bilities which can be developed, and 
further by helping parents to see 
their child in the same light. 

Malnutrition. Unrecognized mal- 
nutrition is surprisingly common 
among children during the school 
years, primarily because only a mi- 
nority of children seem to eat 
enough of the right kinds of food. 
An added factor is the harmful ef- 
fect of physical and emotional ill- 
ness upon nutrition. 

One of the main reasons why defi- 
ciencies in nutrition have not caused 
enough concern is the general reli- 
ance on a child’s weight as a good 
index of nutrition. As body weight 
is largely an indication of the 
amount and not the kinds of food in 
the diet, serious deficiencies of one 
or another essential substance in the 
diet may be present while the child 
actually gains weight. 

Detection of malnutrition is often 
difficult, and this condition may ex- 
ist many years unnoticed. The logi- 
cal way to solve the problem of mal- 
nutrition is to try to provide an 
adequate diet for all children so that 
subnormal health and for 
treatment do not develop. 

The ways to do this will vary with 
circumstances. Some parents simply 
need to know more about the varie- 
ty of foods a child needs for growth. 
Many times, however, they need 


NEA 
By creating a good emotional environment in the classroom, happy and understand- 
ing teachers contribute to children’s health. 


aid in obtaining a diversified diet 
which does more than appease hun- 
ger. Schools have a chance to help 
solve the problem through their 
school lunch, which could go a long 
way toward making up lacks in the 
children’s diet at home. 

Infectious diseases which once 
caused so many deaths among chil 
dren of school age have now been 
brought under control through im- 
munization and modern methods of 
ureatment. Every child should have 
the advantage of immunization 
against smallpox, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, and tetanus. 

Protection against the first three i 
of these is not merely a matter of 
personal concern, because a_ child 


We should teach children not only to 
avoid injury, but to take care of minor 
hurts themselves. 
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who contracts one of them is a 
source of infection to everyone 
around him. These immunizations, 
and that for tetanus (because it can 
be prevented but not treated satis- 
factorily) should be available to all 
children from some source, whether 
a private physician, a health confer- 
ence, or a public-health agency. 

Ideally, initial immunizations 
would be completed during infancy 
so that stimulating doses only would 
be required during the school years. 
Children who have not been immu- 
nized should be given this protection 
as soon as possible, except that when 
whooping-cough immunization has 
been delayed until the child is 5 
years old it is questionable whether 
this step should be urged. 

Fortunately, most of the commu- 
nicable diseases that threaten life 
are preventable. The milder conta- 
gious childhood, and 
colds, are exceedingly common, and 
cause more than half of all school 
absences. At the present time there 
are no specific measures for the con- 
trol of these diseases. 

Experts agree that much more re 
search is needed before the use of 
ultraviolet lamps and glycol mist va 
porizers can be recommended. Cur- 
rent enthusiasm for preventing 
colds by drugs that are primarily 
effective in allergic conditions must 
be looked upon with the 
caution. 


diseases of 


same 


One 


Unhygienic environment. 
service much needed for the promo- 
tion of health is the furnishing ot 
wholesome surroundings for children 
in all their activities. Good lighting, 
proper heating and ventilation, sani 


tary toilet facilities, clean 
pure water and milk, uncontami- 
nated food, teachers and bus drivers 
who do not have tuberculosis o1 
other contagious diseases —all ol 
these are taken for granted many 
times when they are not guaranteed 
at all. 

In the home, at school, or else- 
where in the community, the health 
of children is vulnerable to condi- 
tions in the environment which can 
be controlled. It is worth remem- 
bering that happy and understand. 
ing teachers, by creating a good emo- 
tional environment in the classroom, 
contribute as much to children’s 


rooms, 
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health as do the physical factors men- 
tioned above. 


Insufficient convalescence after 
illness. It is a paradox that so much 
time and enthusiasm have been spent 
on trying to control colds and _ re- 
lated diseases while scarcely any 
thought has beén given to helping 
children during convalescence from 
illness. Parents have some responsi- 
bility in preventing a child's precipi- 
tous return to activity, but schools 
can do even more by giving pupils a 
chance to get back gradually into a 
full program after an absence due to 
to illness. 

School schedules cannot always be 
elastic enough to give every child an 
individual program, but work missed 
during illness, and participation in 
the regular recreation and physical 
education programs, can usually be 
postponed several days until recov- 
ery has progressed further. The 
tendency to return children to school 
too early in convalescence is magni 
fied when school appropriations are 
based on average daily attendance. 

Preventive medicine depends to a 
large degree upon the amount ol 
health information children and 
their parents have. Health education 
in schools and elsewhere in the com- 
munity is in the same category with 
other needed preventive services, as 
it leads to attitudes and actions that 
make the services more effective. 


Preventive Services Not Enough 

Unfortunately preventive services 
do not guarantee good health tor 
every child, even when they are most 
effectively applied. On account ol 
heredity, or of other factors beyond 
control, there will always be some 
children who need medical care. 
The acute or sudden illnesses, 
though common, are usually soon 
apparent and are not dificult to 
diagnose. 

It is a challenge today, however, 
for us to find children of school age 
who are suffering from an unrecog- 
nized handicap or one believed by 
them to be hopeless, so that they too 
may benefit from the medical ad- 
vances of recent years. This is indeed 
a problem of no mean proportions 
in view of the fact that among ow 
children of school age there are mil- 
lions with defective vision, with 


impaired hearing, with imperfect 
speech, or with significantly poor 
nutrition. 

In addition to these children, 
there are many thousands of children 
with cerebral palsy, epilepsy, resid- 
ual effectas of poliomyelitis, congeni- 
tal heart disease, and birth injuries. 
These conditions, for which treat- 
ment or rehabilitation is so neces- 
sary, might easily be neglected until 
their effects cannot be remedied. 

Discovery of children in need of 
medical attention is not a task for 
medically trained people alone. Par- 
ents, teachers, nurses, social workers, 
and many others who are closely as- 
sociated with children frequently can 
steer those with health problems 
into the channels that lead to diag- 
nosis and treatment. Mothers and 
fathers are usually expected to be 
alert to signs of ill health in their 
children. Others outside the family 
can be equally observant. 


Wedical Technics 


In addition to continuous vigi- 
lance by those who are with children 
a great dea! of the time, a few im- 
portant survey or screening tests are 
needed, preferably at yearly inter- 
vals, to disclose conditions that are 
not readily apparent to observers. 
The most significant screening tech- 
nics are tests for visual acuity; a 
hearing test with an audiometer; de- 
termination of height and weight to 
learn whether growth is occurring: 
and chest X rays of boys and girls 
who have reached adolescence. 

Complete physical examinations 
have been looked upon traditionally 
as the bulwark of a case-finding pro- 
gram in the school years. The value 
of thorough examinations cannot be 
denied, for they do disclose condi- 
tions which can rarely be suspected 
in any other way. But when profes- 
sional services are limited, there is a 
danger of overemphasizing medical 
examinations and inspections to the 
detriment of equally important pre- 
ventive services and follow-through 
on children already known to need 
remedial services. 

After a thorough examination 
and health conference to establish a 
base-line of health status, a plan of 
continuous observation screen- 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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RESOLUTIONS 
1952 


The AAHPER believes that: Individuals who possess vigor, strength 
and character are the greatest resources of a nation and are indispensable 
in times of emergency. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation con- 
tribute to the total FITNESS of all citizens who in their accumulated 
strength guarantee the SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Teacher Education 


The Association is cognizant of 
the need for well-prepared teachers 
and leaders in health education, 
physical education, and_ recreation. 
To help meet the need, it: 

(1) Pledges its support to the pro- 
gram of the American Association ol 
Colleges for Teacher Education; 
offers its assistance in the develop- 
ment and improvement of evaluative 


criteria for professional preparation 
in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation and in their use 
for self-appraisal and for accredita- 
tion by the AACTE in the effort to 


upgrade teacher education. The 
Association urges the use of such 
criteria for accreditation and sell- 
appraisal as soon as feasible. 

(2) Endorses the principle of co- 
operation exemplified by the forma- 
tion of the Committee for the Im- 
provement of Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and 
urges its members to support the 
Committee's efforts. 

(3) Endorses the principle of co- 
operation as outlined in the Proposal 
for a National Council on Accredi- 
tation for Teacher Education and 
pledges assistance in the Council's 
program, as proposed, through its 
representatives from the Nationa! 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association, Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, Ameri- 


can Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and National 
School Boards Association. 

The Association expresses appre- 
ciation to the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(1) for its previous co-operation, 
and its plans to co-operate further, 
in the improvement of tentative 
evaluation schedules for self-apprais- 
al and accreditation of professional 
preparation health education, 
physical education, and recreation 
and (2) for the joint meeting of 
deans and college presidents with 
personnel in health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation at the 
last annual meeting of the AACTE. 

The Association’ commends the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the NEA for its outstanding 
accomplishments sincé 1946, pledges 
to support the Commission in its 
program, and appreciates the invi- 
tations to be represented at national 
and regional conferences sponsored 
by the Commission. 


Moral and Spiritual Values 

Because the survival and well- 
being of our country depend upon 
moral standards and spiritual values, 
we welcome the timely appearance 
of Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, a report by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
NEA. We urge that the members of 
our Association read this volume, 
distribute it widely throughout the 
profession, and make it known to 
the public. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Federal Aid for Public Education 
Without Federal Control 

The Association afhrms its support 
of public education which offers 
adequate opportunities for all. The 
realization of such a program is the 
shared responsibility of the federal 
government, the state, and the local 
community. The Association en- 
dorses the current legislative pro- 
gram of the NEA and reiterates its 
position that federal aid must not 
jeopardize state and local control of 
education and that it must be chan- 
neled through the regularly consti- 
tuted public school agencies. 


School Health, Safety, Physical 
Education 

The Association commends its Lo- 
cal, State, and District organizations 
for their support of the “School 
Health, Safety and Physical Educa- 
tion Instruction Act of 1952” (H.R. 
5852) which would authorize the 
appropriation of federal funds to 
assist the states and territories in 
“extending and improving” their 
programs of health, safety, and 
physical education instruction for 
all school-age children in the public 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Recreation in War Impacted 
Areas 

That the Association urge Con 
gress to appropriate funds under 
Public Law 139, 81st Congress, for 
community recreation facilities and 
services, in areas that have been des- 
ignated as critical because of the 
impact of mobilization, since the 
Association believes that community 
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recreation facilities and programs 
are essential to the protection, health 
and morale of service) men and 
women, employees of industry, and 
the children and youth in critical 
areas. 
Sanitary Facilities in Forest 
Service Campgrounds 

That the Association urges Con 
gress to enact H.R. 575 authorizing 
additional funds tor the U.S. Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
for the adequate provision of sani- 
tary facilities in Forest Service camp- 
grounds and the replacement of 
obsolete facilities to the end that the 
health and satety of families and par- 
ticularly children and youth will be 
protected and our forest resources 
properly conserved. 


Narcotics 

The Association believes that the 
schools should continue to stress edu- 
cation regarding the harmful etlects 
of narcotics by making full use ol 
the recent research on the problem: 
giving attention to the needs of 
adolescent youth in terms of recrea 
tion, education for healthful living, 
employment opportunities, and more 
secure homes; inviting the attention 
of law-enforcement officers to the 


necessity for vigorous action to pre 
vent the spread of the use of nat 
cotics; urging of state legislatures to 
stiffen their penalties as set forth in 
the Boggs Bill enacted by Congress 
in) November 


1951; and pledging 
the full co-operation of this Associa- 
tion. 


Civil Defense 

The Association believes that, in 
a democracy, the security of the 
community depends upon re- 
sponsible action of its citizens and 
pledges its support to the Civil De- 
fense authorities. 


Physicians and Schools 

The Association commends the 
American Medical Association ton 
calling, conducting, and reporting 
the Third Biennial National Confer 
ence Physicians and Schools 
which provided for an interchange 
of information regarding the pat- 
terns of school health programs in 
the various states and for an evalua- 
tion of progress made since the 1949 
conterence. 
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Patriotism and Americanism 

We commend the House of Dele- 
vates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for revising a resolution con- 
cerning communism in schools, the 
original of which was unfortunately 
phrased so that it could be inter- 
preted as a broad indictment of 
America’s schools. The House of 
Delegates expressed its confidence in 
the patriotism and Americanism of 
the vast majority of educators and 
of bona fide educational organiza- 
tions. 

The Association commends the 
co-operative relationships which 
have existed between the American 
Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association for 40 
vears through the Joint Commiitee 
on Health Problems in Education, 
which has initiated many of the ad- 
vances in the school health pro- 
grams through co-operative delibera- 
tions, committee action, and publi- 
cations. 


High School Athletics 

The Association commends the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals for its strong in- 
terest. in the proper conduct of in- 
terscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letics as expressed in the resolution 
on Standards on High School Ath- 
letics as adopted at its 36th Annual 
Convention, February 1952. 
Joint Committee on Athletic 
Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior 
High School Age 

The Association recommends that 
the principles set forth in the Re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Ath- 
letic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School 
Age be followed by school and com- 
munity agencies in planning and 
conducting sports activities for chil- 
dren of elementary and junior high 
school age. 


National Production Authority 
That the Association request the 
National Production Authority, as 
restrictions on critical materials tend 
to be relaxed, that priority be given 
to construction of swimming pools 
and necessary administrative facili- 
ties therefor, and to all-purpose com- 
munity buildings used for public 
recreational and educational activi- 
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ties, whether such facilities are ad 
ministered under school or other 
governmental auspices. 


State Recreation Services 


That inasmuch as the AAHPER 
has among its purposes the advance 
ment of recreation, that — the 
AAHPER vigorously support the 
development of state recreation 
services on all fronts geared to the 
needs and conditions of the particu 
lar state; and that attention be con 
centrated upon those phases of 
community recreation which are in 
escapably related to the role of the 
public school systems in the United 
States. 


Convention 

Wuereas, The 1952 National 
Convention of the AAHPER in 
volved the services and efforts of 
many individuals, and 

Wuereas, These many individuals 
contributed many long and arduous 
hours over and beyond their regular 
duties during the past year, and 

Wuereas, These efforts contrib 
uted substantially to the ultimate 
success of this convention; 

Be It Therefore Resolved: That 
the Convention recognize these et 
forts by expressing its appreciation 
to Lawrence E. Houston, genial and 
indefatigable Convention Manager, 
and to the staffs of: Los Angeles 
County Schools; Los Angeles City 
Department of Recreation and 
Parks; Los Angeles County Depart 
ment of Recreation and Parks; the 
University of California at Los An 
geles: the University of Southern 
California; Occidental College; Pep 
perdine College; Whittier College: 
California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and its sections; Southwest District 
of AAHPER and each of its state 
associations; Northwest District of 
AAHPER and each of its state asso- 
ciations; the Los Angeles City 
School System, and all of its depart- 
ments that contributed the many 
essential services rendered. 
Intercollegiate Athletics 

Wuereas, Colleges exist for educa 
tional purposes, and 

Wuereas, Intercollegiate athletics 
possess great power either for good 

(Concluded on page 22 
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Desirable Athletics 
for Children 


Recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Athietic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School Age’ 


HE JOINT Committee on Ath- 

letic Competition for Children 

of Elementary and Junior High 

School Age has studied the problem 
defined by the Committee's title. 
The Committee recommends: 


(1) That the following statements 
be accepted as policies to be ree- 
ommended by the organizations 
represented on the Committee; 
that these recommendations be 
disseminated widely; that school 
people, recreation leaders, and 
other citizens be urged to co- 
operate in the use of these state- 
ments as guides to planning or 
evaluating a community’s service 
to its children. 


(a) Broad program of instruc- 
tion: The best interests of all chil- 
dren are served when school and 
community give priority—in_ profes- 
sional personnel, space and facilities, 
equipment and supplies, time and 
money—to a broad program of i- 
struction in physical education, 


1 Joint Committee representing: Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; Department of Elementary 
Principals of the National Education As 
sociation; and the National Council of 
State Consultants in Elementary Education. 

Those who wish to obtain the full report 
of the Joint Committee on Athletic Com- 
petition for Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age will be interested 
to know that it will be published sometime 
during the summer and will be available 
from AAHPER Publications-Sales, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


based upon individual and group 
needs, for all boys and girls. 

(b) Informal recreation and in- 
tramurals: Next in consideration 
should be a broad and varied pro- 
gram of voluntary informal recrea 
tion for children of all ages and an 
interesting extensive program of in 
tramural activities for boys and girls 
in upper elementary grades and 
above. Intramural activities means 
individual, dual, and team sports 
with competition limited to contests 
between teams within the individual 
school (or neighborhood recreation 
center) . 

(c) Activities emphasizing social 
participation: Activities such as 
play days, and sports days, and oc 
casional invitational games which 
involve children of two or more 
schools, and which have high social 
values are to be encouraged. The 
emphasis should be upon social pan 
ticipation with the competitive as- 
pect subordinated. Play days involve 
teams or groups made up of children 
from several schools. Sports days in- 
clude activities in which the playing 
units are composed of members of 
the same school. A few invitational 
contests certain sports between 
schools (or natural neighborhood 
groups) on an informal basis may 
be considered when good instruction 
in physical education is provided, 
when recreational opportunities for 
all children are available within the 
school, and when additional infor- 
mal recreational opportunities are 
provided during out-of-school hours. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Activities should be appropriate 
to the level of maturity, skills, 
and interests of the participants. 
Tackle football for children be 
low the ninth-grade age, and box 
ing for children and youth of all 
ages, are definitely disapproved. 


HicH PrerssuRE ELEMENTS TO Br 
AVOIDED 


The terms invitational and in 
formal are to be taken literally. 
This means avoidance of such high 
pressure elements of an interscho- 
lastic pattern as: 

Highiy organized competition 
in the form of leagues or cham 
pionships.  Overemphasis by 
means of newspapers, radio, tele 
vision, or simliar media. Stress 
on individuals rather than 
teams, such as selection of “all 
star” teams. 
Tournaments, frequent contests. 
long seasons, “little’” bowl games 
or other procedures that cause 
pressures or that may make un 
due physical demands on young 
boys or girls. 

Games or contests played at 

night or at other times, outside 

usual school or recreation hours. 

Travel beyond the immediate 

neighborhood (or in the case of 

small rural schools, a nearby 

community) . 

Encouragement of partisan spec 

tators and supporters—any pres 

sures that come from social sit 
uations that place undue value 
on an informal game. 
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schools, or 


“Grooming” of players for a 
high school or college team, 
proselyting or inducements of 
any kind to cause a good player 
to leave his normal group and 
play with another team. 

Commercial promotions which, 
under various guises, seek to ex- 
ploit youth for selfish purposes. 
Team competitions which usurp 
a disproportionate amount of 
staff members, or facilities, for a 
selected few rather than a large 
number. 

QvueEsTIONs TO Be ANSWERED 


The following questions should 


be answered to the satisfaction ol 


parents, educators, and other citi- 
zens before permitting children to 
participate in playdays, sports 
days, invitationa! contests between 
similar competition 


sponsored by nonschool groups: 


1. Are we now meeting the 
needs of all children through 
instruction physical educa- 
tion and recreational and intra- 
mural activities? What is the 
quality of these phases of the 
program? Must they still be 
improved to be reasonably good 
for all pupils? 

2. What kind of leadership will 
the athletic program have? Are 
the leaders professionally quali- 
fied? Do they know and under- 
stand young children? Are they 
interested only in the welfare 
and happiness of boys and girls, 
or do they seek personal advan- 
tage—publicity, status, or finan 
cial gain through the exploita- 
tion of children? 

3. Are the proposed sports and 
other activities appropriate fon 
the age, maturity, skill, stage of 
growth, and physical make-up 
of the children? 

1. Will there be adequate sate- 
guards for health and well-being 
through: adequate 
equipment, adjustments in play- 
ing time and other rules, compe 
tent coaching officiating, 
reasonable schedules in terms ol 
frequency and time of day of 
contests, clean drinking water 
and other hygienic provisions, 
limited and sate travel with re- 


protective 


sponsible adults, and attention 
to healthful practices of all 
kinds? 

5. Is the program free of unde- 
sirable publicity and  promo- 
tion? Will the child spectators 
and participants be permitted 
to grow up naturally, to be free 
of a distorted sense of values of 
individual importance and of 
other aspects of living? Will 
they be free of unnecessary and 
undesirable pressures and over- 
stimulation? 

6. Will the children who _par- 
ticipate still have opportunity 
for a balance of interests and ac- 
tivities or will the demands of 
athletic competition — restrict 
their experiences in other 
worthwhile things, such as home 
recreation, Boy Scouts, camping 
trips, hobby — groups, 
drama, and arts and cratts? 


music, 


(d) Intersehool competition: 
Interschool competition of a varsity 
pattern and similarly organized 
competition under auspices of other 
community agencies are definitely 
disapproved for children below the 
ninth grade. 

Participation any program 
involving high pressure clements 
of the kind mentioned above, 
would be considered a violation of 
this principle. Boxing and tackle 
football would still be considered 
undesirable even if all of the 
above questions could be answered 
satisfactorily. 

Co-operative working relation. 
ships among school people, recrea- 

representatives ol 
service 


leaders, 
child - serving agencies, 
clubs, and other groups, parents, 
and other citizens, are most neces- 
sarv to insure desirable commu- 
children 


tion 


nity-wide 

and youth, 
(2) That the organizations rep- 
resented on this Committee strong- 
ly encourage further research on 
the many problems involved in 
the consideration of athletic com- 
petition for young people. 
(3) That the present Joint Com- 
mittee be continued to carry fur- 
ther some of the procedures still 
under way and to help implement 
these recommendations. * 


programs 
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(Continued from page 20) 
or evil depending upon the manner 
in which they are conducted, and 

Wuereas, There is ample evidence 
of the existence of a number of vi- 
cious practices or conditions in the 
conduct of intercollegiate athletics 
in the nation which not only prevent 
the realization of educational values 
but frequently are destructive of the 
moral fiber of students. Among these 
practices or conditions are: (1) The 
demand for victory at all costs. (2) 
The use of young men as a means to 
these victories rather than serving 
the best interests of the young men 
involved. (3) The necessity of se- 
curing sufficient money to finance the 
program. (4) A large scale recruit- 
ing and subsidization program re- 
sulting in the creation of a false 
sense of values in the minds of the 
players. (5) Devotion of an exces- 
sive number of hours to a sport with 
the result that many participants 
have neither the time nor the energy 
for productive scholarship. (6) Eval- 
uation of a coach in terms of vic- 
tories won rather than in terms of 
his contribution to the education of 
young men. 

Anp Wuereas, The responsibility 
for providing the proper conditions 
wherein a program of amateur ath- 
letics can make an effective contri- 
bution to the education of students 
is primarily that of college presi 
dents and administrative boards. 

Be It Resolved: That the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation strongly 
recommend to college presidents 
and members of administrative 
boards that: (1) Intercollegiate ath- 
letics be considered as an integral 
part of the total program of physi- 
cal education and administered and 
financed as are other phases of this 
program. (2) Coaches be selected, 
supervised, compensated, evaluated, 
and protected in the same manne 
as are other teachers on the faculty. 
(3) Programs of intercollegiate sport 
be judged solely in terms of the ex- 
tent to which they contribute to the 
education of the human beings who 
participate in them either as players 
or as spectators. (4) Participants in 
intercollegiate athletics be subject to 
the eligibility standards in force in 
other areas of student activities. 
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A new Section of the AAHPER 
Recreation Division, formed 
at the April 1952 Convention 


ERETOFORE the Recreation 

Division of the American <As- 
sociation for. Health, Physical Eda- 
cation, and Recreation, a Depart- 
ment of the National Education 
Association, has consisted of three 
sections, namely, Public Recreation, 
Voluntary and Youth Serving Agen- 
cies, and Institutional and Industrial 
Recreation. At this year’s April 
Convention of the AAHPER in Los 
Angeles, action was taken to divide 
the latter section into two autono- 
mous sections — Industrial Recrea- 
tion and Recreational Therapy. 


Reasons for the Change 

This action on the part of the 
Recreation Division, approved by 
the Board of Directors and the Rep 
resentative Assembly, was dictated 
primarily by the facts that (1) the 
fields of institutional and industrial 
recreation appear to have few in- 
terests in common and (2) there has 
been a significant growth especially 
during recent years in the field ot 
hospital recreation. This paper re- 
ports salient facts relative to the 
newly formed Recreational Therapy 
Section. 

The Recreational Therapy Section 
was formed primarily for the pur- 
pose of providing additional oppor- 
tunities for recreation personnel at 
such institutions as public pri- 
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vate hospitals, training and boarding 
schools for the exceptional and the 
mentally retarded, — rehabilitation 
centers, and camps, to become and 
remain well-informed on trends and 
developments in the field of Recrea- 
uional Therapy. 

Conterees felt that personnel en 
gaged in Recreational Therapy had 
much to gain from afhliation with a 
professional association having a 
membership of nearly 20,000; con- 
sultation and placement information 
services; internationally recognized 
professional publications; well-estab- 
lished liaison with such professional 
associations as the American Medi- 
cal Association; machinery already 
established through its parent organ- 
ization, the NEA, for influencing 
Federal legislation; and a record ol 
more than 65 years of outstanding 
service in the fields of health, physi 
cal education, and recreation. 


Officers of the New Section 

B. J. Rudquist, Veterans Adminis 
tration Hospital, Palo Alto, Caliton 
nia, and Major Kenneth A. Hill, 
California Veterans Home, Napa 
County, California, chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of the forme: 
Institutional and Industrial Recrea 
tion Section, were elected to the 
same ofhces of this newly tormed 
Section. The author was appointed 
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News Editor for the Section. The 
following Operating Code, adopted 
at the California meeting, contains 
a statement of purposes and de- 
scribes the organization and opera 
tion of the Section: 


Operating Code of the Section 
A. Name 

The name of the Section shall be 
the Recreational Therapy Section of 
the Recreation Division of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


B. Purpose 

1. To promote the development 
and improvement of recreational 
therapy programs, especially those in 
hospitals. 

2. To provide opportunities for 
recreation personnel at such institu- 
tions as hospitals, schools for the 
exceptional, rehabilitation centers, 
and camps, to become and remain 
well-informed on trends and devel- 
opments in the field of recreational 
therapy. 

8. To awaken and stimulate an 
intelligent and comprehensive in 
terest in recreational therapy. 

1. ‘Lo encourage and assist in re- 
search in recreational therapy. 

5. To promote sound relation 
ships leading to adequate support 
for recreational therapy programs. 
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Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


$ enclosed 


I am interested in 
Recreational Therapy 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ’52 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


New Renewal 


(0 Please bill me. 


Apr. 


Make application above for AAHPER membership 
Please indicate your interest in Recreational Therapy 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular $ 5.00 


(Includes $2 fox "Jou rnal) 


Professional. 10.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 


Student 


Professional 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


6. To athliate and co-operate with 
other associations, such as the Amer- 
ican Medical Association the 
American Psychiatric Association, in 
improving the recreational therapy 
profession. 

7. To raise the professional stand- 
ards of recreational therapy person- 
nel; to continually refine standards 
for essential facilities and 
equipment, and supplies . 


areas, 


C. Organization 


1. Any member of the Association 
may become an active member of the 
Recreational Therapy Section. 

2. The officers of the Section 
shall be a chairman, chairman-elect, 
secretary, and secretary-elect. 

3. Officers-elect shall be elected at 
the biennial meeting of the Section. 

!. At the close of the next bien- 
nial meeting following his election, 
the chairman-elect: shall automati 
cally become chairman and the sec- 
retary-elect’ shall automatically be 
come secretary of the Section. 

5. In the Section fails to 
elect any of its ofhcers, or in case an 
otcer resigns, appointment to the 
ofhce shall be made by the Vice- 
President of the Recreation Division 
of the American 
Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation after consultation 
the immediate past officers. 

6. The Section shall have an Ad- 
visory Board consisting of the. off- 
cers of the Section and the chairmen 


Case 


for 
and 
with 


Association 


o4 


of the Recreational Therapy Sections 
of the Districts. 

7. A member of the Section shall 
be appointed by the chairman to 
serve as News Editor who will pre- 
pare and/or select and edit appro- 
priate material for the Association’s 
JOURNAL. 


D. Conduct of Business 

1. There shall be a regular bien- 
nial meeting of members of the Sec- 
tion at the time and place of the bi- 
ennial meeting of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation. 

2. The Section shall work 
operatively with the corresponding 
sections in the Districts in carrying 
out special projects and in arranging 
the program and meetings of the 
Section at the National Convention. 

3. The Section shall send its bi- 
ennial report to the Executive Sec 
retary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for presentation to the 
Board of Directors. The report shall 
be sent to the Executive Secretary at 
least one month before the biennial 
meeting. The report should include 
recommendations of the Section. 

Recommendations arrived at 
during the biennial meeting may be 
submitted to the Board of Directors 
of the American Association — tor 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation through the Executive 
Secretary. 
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5. The Section may appoint com- 
mittees to carry on approved proj- 
ects. 


Membership in the Section 


The reader will note from the 
above that membership in the Rec- 
reational Therapy Section is open to 
any member of AAHPER. Mem- 
bers of the Association who would 
like to be identified with the Section 
should let this fact be known by 
writing Major Kenneth A. Hill, sec- 
tion secretary (California Veterans 
Home, Napa County, Calif.), or 
]. Bertram Kessel, consultant in rec- 

ion and outdoor education for 
the Association (AAHPER, 1201 
St, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.). Interested persons who are 
not members of the Association are 
encouraged to make application for 
membership on the blank provided 
at the top of this page, signifying 
on the blank an interest in Recrea- 
tional Therapy. 


Plans for Recreational Therapy 
News 

Starting with the September 1952 
issue, it is planned to provide space 
in this JOURNAL each month for news 
items of particular interest to those 
engaged in Recreational Therapy. 
Suggestions as to the content of this 
news section should be mailed to 
B. E. Phillips, Editor, Recreational 
Therapy Section, 3411 N_ Street 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. * 
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District Decisions 
at 1932 Conventions 


Southern District 
Atlanta, Ga.,—February 26-29 


President: Charles Spencer, State 
Department of Education, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; Incoming 
President: Elizabeth Moore, Lou- 
istana_ State University, Baton 
Rouge; President-elect: Gilbert 
Hermance, Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Plans were made for holding the 
next Convention at St. Petersburg, 
Florida, April 8-11, 1953. Organiza- 
tion of sections under the three di- 
visions was realigned. Two new sec- 
tions were added to the Health Divi- 
sion—College Health Education and 
Secondary School Health Education. 
Chairmen for these sections will be 
appointed for the interim period. 


Midwest District 
Cincinnati, Ohio—March 16-19 


President: | Clarence Biedenweg, 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana; Incoming President: Caro- 
lyn Bookwalter, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomingion; President- 
elect: Paul Landis, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Plans were made for the next Con- 
vention, to be held in Madison, Wis- 
consin, April 16-18, 1953. 

A coaching clinic financed by the 
Ohio Athletic Federation was part 
of the Convention. Several busloads 
of students from the University of 
Kentucky and Ohio State University 
combined Convention attendance 
with guided public school visitation. 
Local public and parochial school 
administrators and classroom teach- 
ers attended the final general session 
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as guests of the Midwest Association. 
This year for the first time, a Dis- 
trict Newsletter was circulated among 
the membership. A policy commit- 
tee composed of District past-presi- 
dents insures the continued utiliza- 
tion of leadership and experience. 


Central District 
Topel K March 26-29 


President: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota; 
Incoming President: Leonard 
Marti, University of North Dako- 
ta, Grand Forks; President-elect: 
Mrs. Wilma Gimmestad, Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska. 


Plans were made for holding the 
1953 Convention at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, March 25-28. A deci- 
sion was made to publish proceed. 
ings of the next Convention. 

It was decided to form three divi- 
sions with interim appointments ol 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation co-ordinators. After 
committee study, a Student Section 
will be added. 


Northwest District 
Los Angeles, Calif.—April 6-10 


President: Agnes Stoodley, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula; Presi- 
dent-elect:| George Sirnio, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Salem, Oregon. 


The 1953 Convention will be held 
in Missoula, Montana, April 16-18, 
and plans were made for this Con- 
vention. Since no regular Conven- 
tion was held this year, Northwest 
District officers were re-elected for a 
second year. A new section on Re- 
search was added at the Executive 


Committee meeting held at the time 
of the National Convention 


Southwest District 
Los Angeles, Calif.—April 6-10 


President: E. C. Davis, University 
of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; Incoming President: Dud- 
ley DeGroot, University of New 
Mexica, Albuquerque; President- 
elect: Catherine Wilkinson, North 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Plans were made for holding the 
1953 Convention in Logan, Utah, 
April 8-10. A Student Section was 
added to the District structure. An 
advisory board of past-presidents was 
established. The three  vice-presi 
dents will continue for another year. 


Eastern District 
Portland, Maine—April 27-30 


President: John Shaw, Syrauce Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York; In- 
coming President: Ethel Klo- 
berg, Board of Education, Bald- 
win, New York; President-elect: 
Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 
Plans were made for holding the 

1953 Convention in Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania, April 19-23. 

A new Constitution was approved. 
An Upgrading Committee in health, 
physical education, and recreation 
which was established at the Conven- 
tion, will hold a Conference at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York, on September 5, 6, and 7 for 
State and District Officers and mem- 
bers of the committee. A new Stand- 
ing Committee on Finance was ap 
proved. 


All Districts 


All Districts are increasingly em- 
phasizing the need for student par- 
ticipation in professional meetings. 
Student registration at all Conven 
tions this year has reached an all 
time high. Major problems discussed 
at all Conventions were elementary 
school competition accredita- 
tion. (See page 21 for recommenda- 
tions on elementary competition and 
page 27 for summary of accreditation 
progress.) 
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Dr. Mabel Lee— 


A Leading Educator 


AAHPER’s first woman 
President and a leader 
in athletics for women 


by MABEL SHIRLEY 


HIS MONTH brings to a close 

the outstanding career of Dr. 
Mabel Lee as Director of Physical 
Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Those who 
know her for her exceptional vitality 
and her ready enthusiasm will be 
skeptical about her retirement from 
active service, and her many profes- 
sional friends will follow with great 
interest the avenues into which she 
will now extend her talents. 


A Leader in the Profession 


Dr. Mabel Lee has brought much 
credit to the teaching profession 
through her high personal and pro- 
fessional standards and her achieve- 
ments. She was the first woman 
President of what is now the 
\AHPER (1930-32), elected alter 
15 years of men presidents, and the 
first’ woman President of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education 
(1940-42). She has also served as 
President of the Midwest College 
Directors Society, the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women, and the 
Midwest Society of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Mabel Lee received her B.S. de- 
gree, magna cum laude, trom Coe 
College, and she was honored by her 
college in 1939 with the degree of 
LL.D. In 1932 she was elected a 
member of the American Academy 
of Physical Education and in 1933 
she received the Honor Award of 
the AAHPER. In 1948 she was the 
recipient of the highest physical 
education honor, the prized Luther 
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Dr. Mabel Lee 


Halsey Gulick Award for Distin- 
guished Service in Physical Educa- 
tion. Her name appears in Who's 
Who in America and in several 
other biographical listings. 


Positions and Offices 

Following her graduation from 
Coe College she studied at the Bos- 
ton Normal School of Gymnastics, 
Wellesley College, the Chalif School 
otf Dance, and the Vestoff-Serova 
School of Dance. Before becoming 
Director of Physical Education at 
the University of Nebraska in 1924, 
she held positions as Director of 
Physical Education at Coe College, 
at Oregon Agricultural College, and 
at Beloit College. 

Because of her high professional 
standards and good jdgment, her 
counsel has been sought as a mem- 
ber of numerous government plan- 
ning boards and councils. Among 
these assignments may be mentioned 
her membership on the U. S. Office 
of Education Committee To Meet 
Teacher Shortage, the National 
Council of the Division of Physical 
Fitness of the Federal Security Agen- 
cy, and the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission’s Committee 
on Physical Education Policies in 
Colleges and Universities. During 
World War II she was Regional Di- 
rector of Physical Fitness for the 
Seventh Army Service Command and 
also the representative of women’s 
physical education on the Chiet-ol- 
Staff's National Advisory Committee 
for the Women’s Army Corps, serv- 
ing under Generals Marshall, Eisen- 
hower, and Bradley. 
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But it is not primarily for the 
ofhces which she has held nor for 
the honors which have come to her 
that Mabel Lee will be remembered 
and admired. Her genius lies in her 
genuine interest in people, and par- 
ticularly in the problems of young 
students. Many a young teacher 
who has needed encouragement can 
thank her for what she has given out 
of her rich store of experience. 

She has labored zealously for the 
framing of policies for sane physical 
education and health of American 
girls and women, often in the face of 
difficult opposition. She has been a 
leader in shaping the Nebraska State 
League of High School Girls’ Ath- 
letic Associations, the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, and the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Other Interests 


In addition to contributing many 
articles to professional and popular 
periodicals, she is author of the 
book, The Conduct of Physical Edu- 
cation, and co-author of The Funda- 
mentals of Body Mechanics and Con- 
ditioning. She has given generously 
ol her energy to lecturing and to 
committee work. Yet, she has an- 
nually found time for extended hik- 
ing trips, mountain climbing, cy- 
cling, canoe trips, travel, reading, 
and gardening. She has been known 
to say that a year in which she has 
not taken a canoeing or hiking trip 
of some kind is, in a sense, a year 
lost. 


Recent Honors 


In recognition of Mabel Lee’s 
years of service to the Univesity of 
Nebraska and to the physical educa- 
tion profession, Nebraska alumnae 
and friends from near and far gath- 
ered in Lincoln to honor her at a 
banquet on May 23. 

Two scholarships have been estab- 
lished in her honor, the Mabel Lee 
Scholarship, to be awarded annually 
to a Nebraska professional student, 
and the Mabel Lee Scholarship 
Fund, an annual award to the out- 
standing Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion member. * 
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HE SHORTAGE Of teachers, increas- 
enrolments at the elemen- 
tary school level, and prospects for 
a marked increase at the secondary 
school level, unjust attacks upon 
education, teacher education pro- 
grams under the label of “experi 
ments” (although they are not ex- 
periments) supported by a private 
foundation, low certification stand- 
ards, and inadequate salaries are 
only a few of the problems which 
make this period a crucial one in 
education. 

They can be solved through the 
united effort of all professional or- 
ganizations concerned about improv- 
ing education. ‘The AAHPER has a 
real contribution to make in solving 
them as its members at local, state, 
district and national levels, in a dig- 
nified but aggressive manner, seek to 
work with other individuals and or- 
ganizations. 


Co-operation at the National 
Level 

We are on the threshold of a great 
co-operative era in the improvement 
of teacher education. This move- 
ment, long overdue, presents a dis- 
tinct challenge to all of us. We must 
accept this challenge with the firm 
determination that our individual 
responsibilities to the public require 
each of us to play a vital role in the 
movement. Its impact will be felt in 
years to come. Evidence of co-opera- 
tion at the national level is found in 
four examples: 


by CARL L. NORDLY 
AAHPER Past-President 


The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. Established in 
1946, its major goals are: 

“I. The selection for teacher preparation 
of candidates who possess suitable personal 


attributes and aptitudes. 

“2. balanced supply of qualified 
teachers. 

“3. Effective programs and practices in 
the preservice education of teachers. 

“4. Adequate certification practices. 

“5. A continuous effective process of pro 
fessional growth in service based upon the 
dynamic of co-operative group action. 

“6. Adequate professional standards for 
all institutions that prepare teachers. 


“7. A professional concept of teaching.”! 


The Commission has been active 
in conducting studies, promoting 
national and regional conferences, 
supporting efforts to develop and ap- 
ply standards for teacher-preparing 
institutions, and co-operating in the 
movement to improve certification 
practices. The Journal of Teacher 
Education, a quarterly professional 
magazine of high quality, was started 
by the Commission in 1950. 

The Commission in all its relation- 
ships has exemplified and_ stressed 
the co-operation of the entire teach- 
ing profession. The AAHPER has 
been represented at its national and 
regional conferences, which annual- 
ly since 1946 have been attacking 
crucial critical problems in teacher 

1 “Building a Profession — The Commis- 
sion and Its Charges,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, Sept. 1950, p. 177. 
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Today 


education through the united effort 
of several hundred participants. 


The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 
Formed in 1948, its establishment 
represents another forward mile 
stone in the co-operative movement 
to improve teacher education. Mem 
bership in the AACTE is open to 
any institution of higher education 
which has a good program of teach 
er education. Its objectives are: 

“1. To make more effective the adminis 
tration of all types of teacher-education 
institutions, to improve the quality of schol 
arship of students, to refine methods and 
materials of instruction, to discover ade- 
quate modes of social control, to stimulate 
scholarship, research, and educational con- 
tributions from members of faculties, that 
public education and children’s welfare 
may be promoted. 

“2. To co-ordinate programs of teacher 
education in attaining the above objectives 
by approved methods based on the results 
of educational research and _ scientific in- 
quiry. 

“3. To secure through aroused public 
sentiment and sane legislative enactment 
standards insuring adequate preparation 
for all teachers. 

“4. To become familiar with educational 
policies and practices of teacher-education 
institutions in other countries, that there 
may be mutual gain through exchange of 
ideas.””2 
The Coordinating Committee on 
Collegiate Problems of Teacher 
Education. The AAHPER has been 
represented on this committee since 


2 The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Constitution and 
By-Laws, 1948 ‘ 
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formed in 1949) by the 
AACTE. It provides organizations 
interested in teacher education with 
the opportunity to co-ordinate then 
efforts at and between its two meet- 
ings annually. 

Since the establishment of — the 
Comunittee, most of its attention has 
been directed toward the complex 
problems of accreditation and_ the 
development of evaluative criteria 
for teacher education. Recently, the 
\ACTE joined with the professional 
organizations represented on the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems of Teacher Education by 
sponsoring the first national meeting 
of its kind—a joint meeting of deans 
and college presidents with repre 
sentatives of departments engaged 
in professional preparation of teach- 
ers in eleven areas. Uhe attendance 
at the session on health education, 
physical education, and recreation 
was not large, but the demonstration 
of co-operation which prevailed at 
the meeting was significant. 

The last meeting of the Coordi 
nating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems of Teacher Education was 
held in Chicago in February. The 
Committee met with the Committee 
on Studies and Standards of the 
\ACTE for the first time. As a re- 
sult of the discussion of ways and 
means for supplementary 
health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation, “the tollowing policies 
and procedures were agreed upon 
lor an experimental tryout in some 
of the AACTE visitations that are 
scheduled in the near future: 


using 
standards and schedules for 


1. Uthat the standards and schedules ton 
the special subject fields are supplementary 
to those of the AACTE for teacher educa 
tion programs, which in turn are supple 
mentary to those of the appropriate re 
gional accrediting agencies for general in 
stitutional accreditment 

2. That any institution scheduled for re 
Visitation may elect to use these supple 
mentary standards and schedules for any 
of the special subject tields included in its 
program. (At the present, such supple 
mentary standards and schedules are avail 
able only in the fields of business educa 
tion, physical education, health education, 
recreation, library science, and possibly mu 
sic education.) 

3. That the 


Secretary's Office of the 


\ACTE will make available to any of the 
special groups concerned a list of those in 
stitutions scheduled for revisitation. 
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i. That the designated representative of 
each special subject field, through his or- 
ganization, will submit to the Secretary's 
Office of the AACTE a list of persons in 
that field available for service as a spe 
cialist on any visiting team, and will assist 
in selecting and notifying such visitors. It 
is understood that the AACTE will not be 
expected to pay the expenses of such a spe 
cialist. Such expenses may be borne by the 
visited institutions, by the instituion from 
which the specialist comes, by the organi- 
zation he represents, or by other means. 

5. That each special subject group, 
through its designated representative, will 
furnish to the Secretary's Office of the 
\ACTE sufficient copies of the tentative 
standards and schedules for those institu 
tions electing to use them. 

6. That the findings of the special sub 
ject field faculty and of the visiting spe 
cialist shall be given consideration in pre 
paring the final visitation report. 

7. That, in cases where a special subject 
field representative is not included on a 
visiting team, the completed summary form 
for that special subject field shall be sub 
mitted to the Secretary's Office of the 
AACTE. The Secretary will send it to a 
designated representative of that field for 
review and appraisal. The reviewing spe 
cialist will return it to the Secretary, who 
will forward it and the reviewer's analysis 
to the visiting committee in advance of the 
scheduled visit. 

8. That. visitation 
special field 


team members and 
representatives be alert for 
possible improvements in the standards and 
schedules of both the AA\CTE and of the 
special subject fields 

% That an attempt will be made at the 
School for Executives in August by the Co 
ordinating Committee on Collegiate Prob 
lems ot Teacher Education and the Com 
mittee on Studies and Standards of the 
\ACTE to appraise the effectiveness of this 
program and to consider possible improve 
ments.” 


It is agreed that progress has been 
made. Plans have been made for co- 
operative endeavor with members of 
the AACTE Studies and Standards 
Committee to revise the evaluation 
schedules. 


Proposal for a National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation. The fourth major develop- 
ment at the national level in the 
movement to improve teacher edu 
cation is the 1951 Proposal for a Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation ol 

3 Evaluation of Teacher Education Pro 
grams in Special Subject Fields. Policies 
and procedures developed by the Studies 
and Standards Committee of the AACTE 
in conference with representatives of the 
Co-ordinating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems of Teacher Education, Chicago, 
Feb. 20, 1952. 
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Teacher Education.4- This National 
Council should not be confused with 
the National Commission on Accred- 
iting. 

The plan provides for representa 
tives of (1) the state legal agencies, 
by members of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers and 
the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education and 
Certification; (2) the practitioners, 
by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; (3) the teacher educa- 
tion institutions, by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; and (4) the local legal 
authorities (the employers of teach- 
ers), by the National School Boards 
\ssociation. 

The proposed functions of the 
Council are: 

“(1) to formulate standards for teacher 
preparation through continuous research 
and through consideration of the recom 
mendations of all organizations concerned 
with the improvement of the preparation 
of teachers, (2) to devise ways and means 
of evaluating programs of teacher educa 
tion by the application of these standards 
on the request of an institutiton or state 
authority responsible for the accreditation 
desired by the institution and (3) to pub 
lish lists of institutions accredited by this 
Council.""4 

The five constituent organizations 
which will nominate representatives 
on the Council already have ap- 
proved the project. The AACTE 
and the National School Boards As- 
sociation endorsed the proposal in 
February. The National Commis 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro 
fessional Standards has approved the 
proposal and will submit it to a vote 
of the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly in Detroit. It is thrilling, indeed, 
to follow the unfolding of this great 
co-operative enterprise designed to 
improve the standards of teacher 
education. 

The proposal for the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education provides for continu- 
ance until January 1, 1954 of the 
(Continued on page 43) 


4“Proposal for the Establishment of a 
National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education,” Newsletter on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards, 
The National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, March 
15, 1952. 
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from the City 


Every city has 
nearby recreation 
spots for escape to 
country freedoms 


by ROGER N. BALDWIN 


T’S NO GREAT news that a man 

can live a lifetime city-bound 
and still maintain top physical vigor 
through weekend country recreation, 
but since this dual living isn’t so 
commonly practiced as believed, tes- 
timony to its satisfactions and_ its 
ease is useful. By such living I keep 
going in my middle sixties with 
what seems to me the same vigor as 
at 20, and certainly with equal zest 
for the country delights of canoeing, 
hiking, and camping, and in winter 
skiing and skating. 
Finding Places and Company 

It's no trick anywhere to find 
some spot near a city, not yet defiled 
by realtors, where there’s room 
enough to indulge in all these ac- 
tivities. With a little energy for ex- 
ploration, | have found such spots 
wherever I happened to be on my 
travels, in the United States, Europe, 
or Asia, and at home have acquired 
them as fixtures. Since the habit ol 
weekend escape from cities is uni- 
versal among minorities of assorted 
enthusiasts, mostly among the young 
or the well-to-do, you can find both 
the places and, if you need it, the 
company. 

But as the years have advanced I 
have found litthe company among 
my contemporaries. They drop out 
when family life claims major atten- 
tion. They lose their figures, so es- 
sential to outdoor activity; fortitude 
at the table is not among their vir- 
tues. Limited to a golf game, a 
stroll, or tinkering with the car, 


Canoeing is the author's favorite escape from the city. 


they look back on more vigorous ac- 
tivities as attributes of youth. So I’ve 
tended to take on their sons, not 
troubled by girth or the ruts of 
domestic habit. 

You can still find sons in this mo- 
torized age who do not regard recrea- 
tion solely as sitting behind a wheel. 
And once in a while daughters turn 
up hardy enough to risk cold, heat, 
bugs, or a wetting. Yes, and some 
times even their mothers. Il know 
one hardy family so enamored ol 
outdoor recreation that they trekked 
in 60 miles to a Canadian camp on 
horseback for years each summer, 
with the babies slung in hammocks 
between horses. I don’t favor such 
excesses, but I find the most secure 
personalities with continuing out 
door connections from childhood on. 


Early Association Conditions Us 


I suppose® most olf us are condi- 
tioned by early association to the 
kind of physical life we lead, if it’s 
deeply enough planted in us to cre- 
ate a need. I grew up in a Massa- 
chusetts suburb where outdoor sports 
and pursuits lay at the door. Not 
being of a nature to take to com- 
petitive sports, I found my satisfac- 
factions along with a few odd boys 
who loved to explore the woods, 
hills, and rivers on foot, in canoe, on 
snow-skoes (skis weren't then popu 
lar). 

An early exposure to nature 
study made of the out-of-doors a mu- 
seum where I struck up a rather in- 
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timate acquaintance with all sorts 
of things that fly, run, swim, or just 
grow. Birds, as the most elusive and 
challenging source of study, made a 
lifetime bird-watcher out of me. 
And bird-watchers will go anywhere, 
any time from dawn on, to see what's 
to be seen in all weathers. 

I sull carry a pair of binoculars as 
standard equipment wherever I 
travel, and for the lesser and lowlier 
interests a pocket magnifying glass. 
Whether it’s a hundred-mile canoe 
trip, a hike, a tramp on skis, this 
curiosity over what's to be seen of 
wildlife always goes along. 

Recreation is thus never an end. 
I never exercised consciously in my 
life. What's the use when one’s nat- 
ural interests produce all that’s 
needed as a by-product? 


Canoeing for Recreation 


Ot all forms of outdoor satisfac- 
tions, | have been most attached all 
my life to canoes and rivers. There's 
no outdoor exploration more fruit- 
ful of constant changes than a river; 
no skill in motion more easily ac- 
quired than canoeing. Unlike lakes, 
a bit monotonous and quite imprac- 
ucable in a high wind, any river big 
enough to float a canoe offers always 
the lure of the unknown around the 
next bend and weather is never an 
obstacle. If you camp out, your duf- 
fle takes litthke room—a pup tent, a 
grate, a box of vittles, a blanket bag 
—and for the less hardy, a mosquito 
net. 
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TWO PUBLICATIONS 


of interest to 
Group leaders e Educators 
Students e Parents e Families 


SUMMER VACATIONS 
Prepared by the editors of 


RECREATION 
OUT MAY | NOW $1.00 
Distribution by Rand McNally & Com- 
pany through bookstores. Change in 
price nocessitated by addition of six- 
teen pages and cover in color. 


EXCELLENT resource for plan- 
ning low-cost vacation, counsel- 
ing on best use of vacation time 
and for learning more about our 
amazing country. 


CONTAINS little known infor- 
mation about vacation opportuni- 
ties in our national, state and 
local recreation areas, campsites, 
other accommodations, sugges- 
tions for stay-at-homes. 


RECREATION 


Subscriptions $3.00 1 yr., 
$5.50 2 yrs., $.35 per copy 
A Monthly Magazine 
FOR any one interested in people 
CONTAINS suggestions for rec- 
reation activities for all age 
groups, leadership techniques, 


training opportunities, facilities, 
philosophy, trends and news. 


USED BY leaders in private 
and public agencies, churches, 
schools, institutions, college in- 
structors, students, librarians. 


ORDER FROM 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I started my children in canoes 
when they were old enough to hold 
a paddle, and they are lifetime ad- 
dicts. There’s always a river any- 
where, and if you can't rent a canoe 
you can carry one on the car. The 
enthusiasts have gotten owt guide- 
books to tell you where to put in 
and take out, and what to expect. 

Canoeing, like hiking and skiing, 
is quite ageless. You can enjoy it as 
long as you can hold a paddle and 
your nerve, just as you can hike on 
ski as long as you can hold up on 
two feet and keep your wind. | have 
an old friend over 80 who still keeps 
his boyhood enthusiasms for canoe 
and skis, and who only a few years 
ago could lick his sons at tennis. 

Next to canoeing in temperate 
weathers and skiing or hiking in 
winter, my enduring satisfaction out- 
doors is camping; and a camp in a 
wild spot offers a wealth of oppor- 
tunities at its door. Just keeping 
one up is recreation in itself for a 
man and family. Getting in the 
wood, preparing meals, keeping 
things ship-shape — these humdrum 
chores spell both recreation and ro- 
mance in a woodland camp. 


Escaping into Camp Life 

I've escaped into camp life from 
city businesses ever since I began 
earning my living. I'd close the door 
on all city affairs, turn to a contrary 
life, and never think of urban con- 
cerns until Monday morning forced 
them on me. Wherever I've lived 
I've found some camp available, for 
rent, lease, or purchase; or I've put 
up. portables on somebody's land, 
ready to move when required. I've 
even found such places during Euro- 
pean sojourns, and in Japan, and 
always not far from town. The now 
almost universal two-day weekend 
can give you almost the sense of 
country living, so deep is the im- 
pression of freedom from a_ city’s 
restraints. 

For 20 years I kept camp for 
weekends on a little river only ten 
miles out of New York, down in the 
swamps back of a suburban town 
where only boys and fishermen ven- 
tured. I was never troubled by the 
neighbors; one could swim nude 
without risk of an eve, or the police. 
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Suburbanites are not, for the most 
part, country-lovers; they are just 
city folks with a yard and a car. 
And the realtors, enemies of the 
country, have not yet found money 
in swamps. Yet for a nature addict, 
a swamp is a teeming laboratory, 
and contrary to all presumptions, no 
more mosquito-infested than a pub- 
lic park. 


The best hiking country I know 
around New York is not the low- 
lands, but a high mountain swamp 


surrounding two ponds at a 1,000- 
foot elevation, not 30 miles from the 
Empire State Building. 
mote, so wild in its stands of conifer 
forest, that you might be in the fa: 
north. In 25 years of hiking there 
on its overgrown trails, I've nevei 
met a single person. And canoeing 
on a river which in part these ponds 
and swamps feed, I get 20 miles ot 
fast, clean water only 20. straight 
miles out from New York, and yet 
so cut off by swamp and flood land 
that its banks are wild, and so difh- 
cult of access that I've not seen a 
half-dozen canoes on it in a dozen 
vears. 


It’s so re- 


Escape Possible for All 


Exploration, aided by a map o1 
contact with a hiking club or nature 
study enthusiasts, will turn up such 
places near almost any large city. 
Even state park systems now tend to 
maintain enough unspoiled wilder- 
ness to satisfy the needs of all but 
the most exacting. There's escape 
into country freedoms at the door 
for those with energy and health of 
muscle and with a desire for any 
other locomotion than a car—feet, 
horse, bicycle, canoe, skis, skates. 

I expect to go on into a youthful 
old age as I’ve been going: a bit 
slower, perhaps, but with unflagging 
enthusiasms for the endless beauties, 
adventures, explorations, — studies, 
and satisfactions that a reasonably 
natural outdoor habitat guarantees 
its devotees. That you can live city- 
bound to a job and get them, my 
experience abundantly proves, pro- 
vided a man exercises his ingenuity, 
keeps fresh his drive to physical ac- 
tivity, and holds his weight to what 
he can carry with a good wind. * 
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A Student’s Impressions 
of a Midwest Convention 


by DONNA NOLAN 
Southern IIlinois University 
Carbonda'e 

1 have just returned from the Midwest 
Convention in Cincinnati and I am very 
much interested in the vigorous discussion 
which took place in the Student Section. 
‘The questions which seemed to be of vital 
importance to all the students representing 
the colleges in the Midwest tended to be 
singular—concern over that eternal (and 
infernal!) P.E. MAJOR problem. “Why do 
people say they can tell P.E. majors by just 
looking at them?” “How can we sell Physi- 
cal Education?” “Why are we more criti- 
cized than other fields of education?” “Why 
can't people give Physical Education more 
credit intellectually?” etc. 

May I say here that at no time do I mean 
to belittle this concern of the students—it 
was a genuine concern, constructively ap 
proached, However, at the meeting and 
after I returned to school, I felt a great 
deal of apprehension over the possibilities 
of such a negative outlook as we graduate 
and begin to take our places in the pro 
fession. 

Why do they say they can tell a Physical 
Education major by looking at her or him? 
I'm not so sure that they can’t! There is a 
certain vitality, vigor, and  assurance——a 
positive air—which can hardly be missed. 
I would hesitiate to argue whether the 
people make our activities enjoyable o 
the activities make our people so fine 
however, I doubt that many of us would 
be willing to make a career of Physical 
Education if we didn’t enjoy the company 
of our coleagues so much. J think we're 
unique, but not in the same way we used 
to be; this uniqueness is something to be 
proud of and to encourage. 

In another meeting of the Convention, 
one gentleman answered very adequately 
our question on how to sell Physical Edu- 
cation. He said, in effect, that he’d been in 
the profession for many years—and he had 
never yet seen the time when we would 
have to “sell” Physical Education. We 
might, he added, have to sell ourselves, our 
programs, and our  interpretations—but 
Physical Education is away ahead of us in 
the department of good buys. I think there 
is a great deal of thought in that for all 
of us, but especially for those who were 
unable to attend the meeting and hear the 
terrific response of the crowd as they agreed 
with the thought. 
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For students and Student Major Clubs. 
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As I think of our worry over the undue 
criticism which our profession gets—more, 
we said, than any other field of education 

I think of the D which I received in 
Chemistry and how I swore that this was 
the most unnecessary course in the entire 
curriculum, an insufferable conglomeration 
of nonsense I'd never use! Perhaps you got 
your D in another equally “unnecessary” 
course, and I'll bet you griped, too. Might 
we not be a bit too sensitive to just such 
comments—when our department gives the 
D or for some other reason becomes un 
necessary in non-major students’ eyes? We, 
of all people, should be used to “locke 
room gripes,” which is about all the most 
of our criticism amounts to, when you come 
right down to it. 

If we are hypersensitive, we can develop 
a terrific chip on our shouldres—a_ chip 
that feels like a hundred-pound weight at 
times and just might get us down. Let's 
start looking up and ahead—we aren't the 
“PLE. Majors” of yesterday; we're the Phsvi 
cal Education Majors of today. We speak 
proudly and intelligently of our profession 
and we're glad we're in it. 


University of Texas Majors Club 


The Physical Education Majors Club of 
the University of Texas has held several 
interesting meetings in its 1951-52 calendar: 

October—'Get-Acquajnted Meeting,” a 
social get-together of all students and facul 
ty, plus films and get-acquainted games. 

November —“Techniques in Teaching 
Square Dancine.” 

December—Events for Tumbling Exhi 
bitions” with Tumlé (Women’s Tumbling 
Club) and University’s Men Tumbling 
Team. 

February—"Opportunities for Physical 
Education Majors in Summer Camping,” a 
panel of camp directors and camping spe 
cialists. 

March—‘Black Races in Sport with Spe 
cial Reference to African Anthropology,” 
Dr. Ernst Jokl, South Africa 

A pril—"Corecreational activities for Pub 
lic Schools.” 

May—P. FE. M. Club banquet honoring 
graduating seniors. 

Our club’s membership extends to both 
our undergraduate and graduate students 
in physical education and health education. 


Club at Georgia State College 
for Women 


This has been a busy vear for the Physi 
cal Education Club of GSCW. 


In October, a hobo party was given for 
the new majors to help them feel a part 
of the group. A hiking trip was enjoyed 
in November, and camping experiences 
were discussed around a big bonfire. In 
January, the Sophomores entertained with 
a fashion show in which the “Jessies” of 
today were visualized by two “Jessies” of 
the early nineties. Following the fashion 
show, a tea was given by the faculty 

The Convention of the Southern District 
of the AAHPER in February was attended 
by the Junior and Senior majors. Home- 
coming Day was the big event of March. 


U. of Fla. Olympian Club 
Activities 


As the academic year 1951-52 draws to a 
close, the Olympian Club of the College of 
Physical Education and Health, University 
of Florida, reports many successfully com- 
pleted activities: 

In September, the club sponsored the 
fourth annual faculty-student “Get Ac- 
quainted Party.” 

A standard physical education uniform 
for men and women students majoring in 
physical education, health, and recreation 
was designed and adopted by the Olympian 
Club. 

Members of the Olympian Club held all 
offices in the Student Section of the Florida 
AHPER during the current year. The offi 
cers were: Jane Jeaf, President; Skip Samp- 
son, Vice President; Betsy Chambers, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and Grace Moose, Historian 
and Publicity Director. 

During March, 18 members of the club 
attended and participated in the State 
Sports Day at Florida State University. On 
March 27, a square dance was sponsored. 

Plans have been made for the sponsoring 
of a Physical Education Newsletter which, 
beginning next September, will relate news 
of the club and the college to students and 
alumni. It is planned to publish the news- 
letter four times yearly. 

The club continues to dominate the In 
dependent League of the university intra- 
mural sports program. As the final events 
approach, the club leads all rivals by over 
200 points for the over-all trophy 

During the year, the women's division 
has organized a swimming organization 
known as the Swin Fins. This organization 
specializes in ballet and synchronized swim- 
ming and, at present, held a special water 
show May 2 and $3 with the theme “Fiesta.” 

During the month of May, the Olympian 
Club conducted the annual baseball clinic, 
sponsored by the Alachua County Recrea 
tion Department, for county boys from the 
ages of 8-13. The clinic was held each 
Saturday morning throughout the month 

The Dean Stanley Award, presented an 
nually to the outstanding man and woman 
graduates of the College of Physical Edu 
cation and Health, is sponsored by the 
Olympian Club. Selections are made at the 
last meeting of the year 

The final project of the year was the 
annual Faculty-Student Picnic, held at Gold 
Head Branch State Park, May Il. *® 
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Above: Charles W. Savage receiving 
the 1952 Luther H. Gulick Award 
from last year’s recipient, William 
R. LaPorte. Biographies of avar 
winners will appear in September. 


AAHPER 
at Los Angeles, 1952 


Major speeches, meetings, and decisions 
of the 57th annual AAHPER Convention 


Photos by Bona Fide Photo Service, Los Angeles 


ORE THAN 4,000. teachers, 
specialists, and 
students in the fields of health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation joined in carrying out 
the theme of the 57th Annual 
AAHPER Convention—‘“United Ef- 
fort — Effective Action.” The Con- 
vention, held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, from April 
6 through 10, featured discussion by 
experts of the leading problems of 
today — competitive sports for ele- 
mentary school children, safety in 
the schools, college athletics, profes- 


sional standards, accreditation, and 
recreation for all age groups. 


Elementary School Competition 

Tackle football, boxing, and other 
highly competitive sports were de- 
cried by the experts as being bad 
for children below the ninth grade— 
both physically and mentally. The 
opinions of 220 physicians, including 
specialists in pediatrics, cardiology, 
and orthopedics, were presented to 
the nation’s leaders in health, physi- 
cal education and recreation, and the 
overwhelming views expressed were 
against “little bowl” contests and 
publicity or “pep talks” which in 
duce superhuman efforts by the 
youngsters. 

More than half the heart special 


ists were of the opinion that too vio- 
lent activity by pre-adolescents was 
dangerous to the heart. The bone 
specialists agreed that such athletics 
are conducive to fractures of the long 
bones of the bodies of the children 
taking part. : 


Left: A group of coaches and 

leaders interested in men’s ath- 

letics gather after one of the sec- 
tion meetings. 


Below: One of the exhibit rooms 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Convention 
headquarters. 
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Front row, left to right: Ruth Abernathy, president-elect; Bernice Moss, past-president; Clifford Lee Brownell, president; 

Gloria Simmerman, secretary; A. J. Alderson, parliamentarian; Anne Finlayson. Midwest representative. Back row, left 

to right: Howard H. House, Northwest representative; Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary-treasurer; Thomas E. Me- 

Donough, Southern representative; Luell Weed Guthrie, Southwest representative; Ray O. Duncan, vice-president in Physi- 

cal Education; Ruth Evans, Eastern representative (now Wil'iam B. Hughes); Ben W. Miller, vice-president in Recreation; 
Louis F. Keller, Central representative; Fred V. Hein, vice-president in Health Education. 


Amateur College Athletics 


On the college level, a panel of 
coaches declared that a strictly ama- 
teur athletic program can be success- 
ful. Blair Gullion, athletic director 
at Washington University of St. 
Louis, pointed to athletic scholar- 
ships as a source of evil to higher 
education. He stated, ‘Washington 
University, for many years a foot- 
ball power in the old Missouri Val- 
ley Conference, embarked five years 
ago on a program of amateur ath- 
letics which follows and even ex- 
ceeds the program recommended at 
this time by the American Council 
on Education. 

“During the five-year period of op- 
eration, the athletic teams of Wash- 
ington University have been quite 
successful, winning about 60 per 
cent of the games played. Attend- 
ance figures have exceeded all ex- 
pectations.” 


Television may force most colleges 
to put competitive athletics on a 
strictly amateur basis, according to 
Mr. Gullion. “If unlimited televi- 


The Student Section’s “See 
the Celebrity” affair was 
designed to give students 
an opportunity to meet the 
prominent people attend- 
ing the Convention. The 
“celebrity” here is Eleanor 
Metheny, chairman of the 
Convention Proceedings 
Committee and Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect in Physical Edu- 
cation. From left to right 
are Eleanor Metheny; John 
Nixon and Nina Murphy, 
co-sponsors of the Student 
Section; John C. Skoien 
and Dolores S. Burkhardt, 
co-chairmen of the Student 

Section. 


sion of intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests is permitted in the future, a 
small group of major institutions 
will attain a financial status which 
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will enable them to corner the mar- 
ket on athletes and become even 
stronger through the use of all pres- 
ent malpractices of athletic admin- 
istration.” 

The athletic director made it cleat 
that de-emphasis or the abolishment 
of atheltics is not the answer to the 
problem, but called for “re-empba- 
sis of the wholesome, educational 
features of athletics.” , 

The educators were agreed that 
all youngsters need sports for moral 
as well as physical development. 
Broader athletic programs were 
stressed which would include all 
youngsters, with health of more im- 
portance than a winning team. 


Mental Health Stressed 


Mental, as well as physical, health 
was stressed throughout the Conven- 
tion. Karl Menninger, M.D., educa- 
tional director of the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, de- 
clared that the problém of mental 
sickness is looming larger and larger 
every year, saying “Today, there are 
more people in this country in men- 
tal institutions than are hospital- 
ized for all other diseases and ill- 
nesses combined. Every day, a thou 
sand persons in the United States 
enter a mental institution for treat- 


ment,” he added. A major problem, 
declared the psychiatrist, is the lack 
of sufficient trained men to treat 
mental illnesses. 

Play, said Dr. Menninger, is one 
of the best antidotes for low morale 
and other conditions that might lead 
to mental illness. “Play stresses the 
meaning and not the end. A golfer 
is not as interested in getting his ball 
in a hole as the way that he accom- 
plishes it. Remember, making is 
more important than what is made.” 


Need for Recreation and Play 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor of edu- 
cation, New York University, also 
voiced his belief that recreation and 
play would solve many of the prob- 
lems facing us today. He was par- 
ticularly’concerned with learning of 
skills and hobbies at an early age to 
help people occupy themselves after 
retirement. 

“Too many people without any 
skills come to retirement and don't 
know what to do with themselves,” 
he said. “I believe 60°, to 70% of 
those in old people's homes .and 
charitable institutions wouldn't be 
there if they'd had a hobby.” 

Dr. Nash, in stressing the need for 
learning hobby skills at an early 
age, reported on a survey he recently 
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NSWA demonstration by Betty Hicks, watched by Aurelia Cata and Virginia Lindblad. 
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made. He asked 1,000 adults when 
they became interested in their hob- 
by and 87%, said before the age of 
12; 62°, of this group, before the 
age of 10, and many before the age 
of 6. 

Concerning the effect of television 
on youngsters, Dr. Nash reported 
that a recent Crosley survey showed 
that children spend 30 minutes more 
a week watching television than they 
do in school. He pointed out that 
there is nothing wrong with televi- 
sion—children just spend too much 
time watching it. “They should be 
learning skills. When is a person’s 
skill-learning decade? From 4 to 14. 
If you can skate at 6, you can skate 
at 60,” he declared. 

Recreation for elderly people was 
emphasized by Major Kenneth A. 
Hill, of the California State Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. “Older in- 
dividuals have a right to the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression rather than 
complete submission to  superim- 
posed ideas and plans,” he declared. 


Helping Handicapped Children 


A new light on handicapped chil- 
dren was given by Dr. Joseph J. 
Johnston, psychologist with the Cali- 
fornia Testing Bureau. Dr. Johnston 
reported that many children believed 
to be cerebral palsy cases are in- 
volved emotionally and not physical- 
ly. He told of experiments with a 
group of children diagnosed as cere- 
bral palsy victims. 

“One example,” he said, “was a 
little boy who had his knees up to 
his chin. He would not move any 
part of his body except his right 
hand and he had all the appearance 
of a cerebral palsy child.” This ill- 
ness, called body “dis-ownership,” is 
mental and not physical, Dr. John- 
ston added. When treated correctly, 
this illness can be cured, he said. 
Dr. Johnston also pointed out that 
group therapy in treating mental 
cases such as this is much more suc- 
cessful than trying to treat the child 
individually. Also, “parental ther- 
apy” is helpful, he added. 


Eleven Months of School 


Dr. Clifford Brownell, incoming 
president of AAHPER and director 
of health and physical education at 
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COMPLETELY ADJUSTABLE 


to any position in the strike zone 
ITS DURABILITY AND STABILITY 
MAKE IT LONG LASTING 
The bat ¢ tee will enable you to: 
e Teach proper stance and stride in relation to position of ball. 
© Teach and check batting control thru wrist action 


¢ Indicate proper swing . . to meet ball at the various places 
in the strike zone. 


¢ Teach hitting the ball in front of plate. 
Teach switch-hitting. 
e Teach and check the all important follow-thru. 


ROY C. BIRD company 
price $10.80 1828 Vinewood 
F.0.B. ANN ARBOR, MICH Ann Arbor, Michigan 


1952 
CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


READY IN JUNE 


Speeches by 

Dr. Kart MENNINGER 

Dr. GeorceE HJELTE 

Dr. WILLIAM H. SHELDON 

Dr. ALEXANDER J. STODDART 
Official record of Division and Section Meetings, 
General Sessions, and highlights of Board meet- 

ings and Representative Assembly 


If you attended the Convention you will want 
a copy 


If you did not attend you will need a copy— 
Approximately 200 pages. Price $2.00 
Order today from 


AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Announcing .. . 


OKLAHOMA “SPLIT T” FOOTBALL 


by CHARLES (‘BUD’) WILKINSON, Head Coach of 
Football, University of Oklahoma 
The 1949 Coach-of-the-yvear and holder of a record 31 
game winning streak makes a complete analys's of the 
OKLAHOMA SPLIT 1, the formation that has made his 
gridiron achievements possible 
The newest system in offensive football, the Oklahoma 
Split Tis fully described, illustrated and diagrammed 
Wilkinson explains all of the system's fundamentals and 
traces every move of each key man 
Phe book enables a coach having no previous experi 
ence with the Oklahoma Split T to teach it to his teain 
or to set up a defense against it 
244 pp.—20 pp. of photos—5'2”" x 812” 
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Used by 1590 Schools... 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK 


by DON CASH SEATON, Head, Department of Physical Educa~ 


tion, University of Kentucky; IRENE A. CLAYTON, Director of 
Physical Education, Bryn Mawr College; HOWARD C. LEIBEE 
Supervisor of Physical Educator Unimerstiy of Michigan; and 
LLOYD MESSERSMITH, Charman, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Southern Methodist: Uniwersity 


This FIRST text for student use in required (service) 
Physical Education programs is already in use at 150 
schools. Written for beginning men and women students 
it integrates material of 26 different sports and activities 
Des gned to replace the great amount of mimeographed 
material used at most colleges, this all-inclusive, “how-to” 
text may be used by ssudents throughout their Physical 
Education program. 


281 pp., 8” x 10'%2", illu trated. Pub. 1951 


Cevers 17 Different Sports! 


ART of OFFICIATING SPORTS 


by JOHN W. BUNN, Professor of Physical Education, 

Springfield College; and ovhers 

This popular handbook not only serves as a guide foi 

sports officials and administrators of sports programs, but 
also as a textbook for courses in sports officiating. First, 
the book builds a sound philosophy to serve as a general 
foundation for officiating any sport. It then applies basic 
principles to the actual officiating of a variety of specific 
sports. 

388 pages illustrated 5%” x 842” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Highlights of the Representative Assembly 
and Board of Directors Meetings 


Los Angeles, California 
April 6-10, 1952 


Action was taken making the op- 
eration of the Divisions more funce- 
tional through delegation of more 
responsibility to Division Commit- 
tees and to the Division Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Allocation of Funds 

A fund of $2,000 was designated 
for the promotion of state and na- 
tional membership. This money 
will be made available to state mem- 
bership chairmen in accordance with 
the number of Representative As- 
sembly members representing each 
state. An Association budget of 
$259,250 was approved for 1952-1953. 
Membership Rates 

Effective with the September re- 
newals, Student Professional mem- 
bership dues will be $5.00 instead ol 
the present $4.00. Library and insti- 
tutional rates will be $10.00 for the 
JouRNAL and Research Quarterly 
(instead of $6.50) and for the Re- 
search Quarterly alone $5.00 (in- 
stead of $3.00) . 

National Conference and Study 

In accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the AAHPER repre- 
sentative to the U. S$. Olympic Com- 
mittee, a sum of money was allocated 
to assist in sending athletes to the 


Olympic games. In addition, the 
services of the Association were 
offered for distributing materials and 
publicizing the 15th Olympiad. 

national conference the 
problem of highly competitive ath- 
letic activities for children of ele- 
mentary school age was authorized. 
Representatives of groups concerned 
will be invited to participate. 

Necessitated by the biennial plan 
for national conventions, a study 
will be made of convention rotation, 
convention income, and the division 
of convention funds among the dis- 
tricts. 

Section Changes 

Reorganization of the Recreation 
Division was approved, making the 
Institutional and Industrial Section 
into two sections, namely Industrial 
Recreation and Recreational Ther- 
apy. (See page 23.) 

The Board of Directors and the 
Representative Assembly also ap- 
proved the request of the Research 
Council to become a section under 
the General Division, instead of a 
part of the Research Section. The 
new Research Council Section will 
not have a vote in the Representa- 
tive Assembly, however. 


Leachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, urged an eleven-month school 
vear for the nation’s children. 

“The idea of summer vactions for 
archaic one,” Dr. 
Brownell declared. “It began about 
100 years ago because families need- 
ed their children at home for farm 
work during certain months. 

“But today, with modern indus- 
trialization and urbanization, chil- 
dren would be better off in school, 
even all the year around, than on 
city streets. ‘Today's city youngster 
hasn’t the opportunities his father 
had for proper recreation and physi- 
cal education,” he said. “The days 
of the old swimming hole and the 
fishing stream are gone. Conse- 
quently, the child of today grows up 


schools is) an 
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less well equipped for the complexi- 
ties of modern adult life. 

“I’m not speaking particularly of 
exercise—a lad can get that on a city 
street. But for the other aspects of 
recreation and development — team 
play, organization, exchange of ideas 
—he needs facilities far in excess of 
the present ones in most cities. And 
he needs the leadership of trained 
people.” 


Visitation Day 

Another important phase of the 
Convention was “Visitation Day.” 
Convention members visited Los An- 
geles City Schools and witnessed 
demonstrations in folk and rhythm 
dancing, rainy day programs for chil- 
dren, pedestrian and bicycle safety, 
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and demonstrations in golf, volley- 
ball, swimming, and softball. 


Professional Standards 

Carl L. Nordly, University of Min- 
nesota, speaking at the final general 
session of the Convention, reported 
“the shortage of teachers, increas- 
ing enrollments at the elementary 
school level and prospects for a 
marked increase at the secondary 
school level, unjust attacks upon 
education, teacher education pro- 
grams under the label of ‘experi- 
ments,’ low certification standards, 
and inadequate salaries are only a 
few of the problems which make this 
period a crucial and critical one in 
education.” 

Mr. Nordly declared _ that 
AAHPER has a real contribution to 
make in solving these problems: “We 
can, we must, and I have the firm 
conviction that the members of this 
Association, close to 20,000 in num- 
ber, will accept the challenge to 
serve on the team which is devoted 
to improving teacher education and 
professional standards.” 


New Officers 


At the AAHPER Representative 
Assembly meeting, Dr. Ruth Aber- 
nathy, associate professor of physical 
education, UCLA, was elected Presi- 
dent-Elect of the Association. Dr. 
Clifford Brownell became the Presi- 
dent and Dr. Bernice Moss, Univer- 
sity of Utah, became the Past-Presi- 
dent. 

Other officers elected were: Dr. 
Pattric Ruth O’Keetle, supervisor of 
health and physical education, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. — Vice-President-elect 
for the Health Education Division; 
Dr. Eleanor Metheny, professor ol 
education and physical education, 
University of Southern California— 
Vice-President-elect tor the Physical 
Fducation Division, and Hal W. 
Orion, Chief, Recreation Division, 
Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. — Vice-President-elect for 
the Recreation Division. 

The AAHPER met jointly with 
the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators, the 
Northwest District and the South- 
west District of AAHPER. The next 
AAHPER Convention is scheduled 
for New York City in April 1954. % 
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OU MAY THINK you are do- 

ing a fine job of curriculum 
planning, and you may be equally 
certain that you are doing a good 
job of teaching. But what do your 
pupils—the “users” of your product 
-—think about the whole thing? The 
present study came about in an at- 
tempt to find the answers to these 
and similar questions and to indicate 
a technique for curriculum planning. 


Questions Asked 


With the help of instructors in the 
various schools, and the use of the 
best survey methods, nearly 2,000 
Sophomores and Seniors, about 
equally divided between the two 
classes and the two sexes, from 19 
schools in six states, participated.! 
They were asked the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) What do you think are the 
goals or objectives of your class in 
physical education? 

(2) Do you feel these goals or ob- 
jectives are being met? If not, why 
not? 

(3) What do you especially like 
about your class in physical educa- 
tion? 

(4) What do you especially dis- 
like about your class in_ physical 
education? 

After this material had been re- 
ceived and summarized, the instruc- 
tors were asked essentially the same 


ISchools co-operating were: Walnut Hills, 
Western Hills, and Withrow of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Eastern of Lansing, Mich.; East 
Lansing and J. W. Sexton, of East Lansing, 
Mich.; University and Urbana of Urbana, 
lll; Feitshans, Lanphier, and Springfield 
of Springfield, IIL; Clayton of Clayton, Mo.; 
Hickman of Columbia, Mo.; Southeast, 
Southwest, and Westport of Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Amon Carter, Arlington, and 
Paschal of Ft. Worth, Texas. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
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Are You Meeting the Needs ? 


What do your pupils think about 
your physical education class? 


by C. 0. JACKSON 


questions, with number 3 and 4 
changed to read, “What is especially 
good or bad about your class in 
physical education?” In_ addition, 
they were asked to indicate the dif- 
ferences in objectives between the 
10th and 12th grades. 

The responses of the pupils sur- 
passed expectations as to numbers 
and frankness. The former was due, 
of course, to the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the staff members of the par- 
ticipating schools, and the latter, 
perhaps to the fact that none of the 
inquiry sheets were signed. The re- 
sponse from the instructors to the 
sume questions was disappointing, 
however. Instead of two or more 
statements from each school, there 
were nine which failed to respond at 
all, and three where the women re- 
turned the information but the men 
did not. Some of the comparisons 
planned could not be carried out 
because of this. 


Answers to the Questions 


The answers to the first question 
varied greatly, but the surprising 
thing to the investigator was the 
amount of agreement on quite a 
number. Sportsmanship, listed 9! 
times, and co-operation and team 
play, 728, were mentioned by the 
largest number, and approximately 
as often by boys as by girls and by 
Sophomores as by Seniors. 

Physical fitness was listed by 664, 
mostly by boys, and about equally 
divided between Sophomores and 
Seniors. In rapidly descending fre- 
quency were “learn sports,” “skills,” 
“health and health habits,” physical 
fitness and character,” “new games,” 
and “posture.” At the bottom of 
the list we find “fun” listed by 14, 
“relaxation” by 15, and “learn to 


play better” by 18. The items con- 
cerning “health and health habits” 
and “posture” were girls’ opinions. 

The goals and objectives of their 
classes were reached in the opinion 
of most of the pupils, but 206, in 
cluding 72 girls, said they were not 
reached, and 24 said “sometimes.” 
One hundred and thirty said they 
were “partially reached.” The Sen 
iors of both sexes appeared to be 
more critical of the programs than 
the Sophomores. 

When the responses to the third 
question, “What do you especially 
like about your class in physical 
education?” were tabulated, again, 
as expected, there was a great varie- 
ty. Two hundred and forty-one liked 
everything, with “sports,” “variety,” 
“staff,” and “fun” appearing in rap- 
idly descending order. At the bottom 
of the summary, we find “nothing” 
listed once, “swimming” twice, and 
“like to participate” three times. 

It appears likely from the com 
plete set of responses to this ques 
tion that the curriculum itself, its 
variety, its challenge and appeal to 
the pupil, and the attitude and con- 
duct of the teacher are important 
factors in helping make the class 
more enjoyable. While the responses 
were fairly evenly divided between 
boys and girls, there were eight 
items listed only by girls (“teacher 
plays with us,” “relaxation,” ‘“‘mak- 
ing friends,” “‘a chance to play,” “op- 
portunity for all,” “like to go out- 
side,” “sportsmanship,” “‘co-opera- 
tion,” and two answered only by 
boys, “O.K.,” and “exercises.”) Most 
of the pupils seemed to be more 
concerned with the social side of 
class, ie., the staff, fun, class, and 
teacher, friends, and informality, 
than specific learnings. 
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Similar Surrey of Adult Opinion 
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concetn to a number of the cla 
fwelve students said thev had no 
dislikes. Girls, especially seniors, ap 
peared to be more critic al than the 
hbovs 

The same group of adults? never 
mentioned any Spec ific curriculum 
or facilities shortage, but did re 
member such things as being too 
hurried, trouble in dressing and 
cleaning up, being embarrassed be 
cause they could not do what they 
were supposed to do, the teacher 
wasn't good, there was no considera 
tion for individual differences, and 
they didn’t like being forced to take 
it. They didn’t remember too much 
about the activities engaged in, but 
did memember the pleasant or un 
pleasant feelings which went with 
fun or with embarrassment during 
their participation. 


Items Listed by Many Students 


Space does not permit listing 
many of the unusual comments 
which were received, both in re 
sponse to the “likes” and the “dis 


2Howard G. Danford. As Others See Us 
The Journat, 20:5 (May 1949), p. 342 
8Danford, op. cit., p. 308 
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Comments of Instructors 

When the comments of the in 
structors were studied concerning 
the objectives. it was evident that in 
several cases at least, the pupils 
merely repeated the same stereo 
typed curriculum vear after vear. 
The majority who answered = this 
question felt that the objectives 
were at least partially reac hed. Fre- 
quent mention was made of “lack of 
facilities” and “inadequate equip- 
ment,” although “over - crowded 
classes” and “lack of administrative 
co-operation in scheduling students” 
also ranked high. 

Among the flaws mentioned by the 
instructors were “very limited fa- 
cilities for those with physical de- 
fects,” “not enough time for coun- 
selling,” “physical education not 
accepted by the administrator,” 
“need for more democratic plan 
ning,” “doctors’ certificates are head- 
aches,” and “lack of separation of 
pupils into natural class and age 
groups. 
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Eraluation of the Study 
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standing of a good progran 

Since most activities, even when 
they are selected on a _ hit-or-miss 
basis and taught at varving levels of 
efhciency ire often a welcome 
hange to any students, it becomes 


even more imperative that there be 
se selection of activities to meet 


needs, and good teaching to make 
the program more func tional. 

Participation in such study 
might actually be an emotional out 
let for many of the pupils who have 
gripes” but never a reasonable 
chance to air them. It would also 
appear that in line with making our 
classes more democratic. this might 
be the first step in giving the stu- 
dent at least a small share in helping 
shape the future curriculum. 

The instructors indicated an in- 
terest in the study, and the opinion 
was voiced a number of times that if 
such a survey were carried out at 
stated intervals and the results used 
properly, it would be of considera- 
ble value in helping measure and 
improve the effectiveness of the cur- 
riculum. 


Practical Use of the Study 


If we believe in the contribution 
to the total school program which 
our program can and should make, 
we will be interested in anything 
that may help us improve and in- 
crease that contribution. The pres- 
ent study indicates a practical tech- 
nique which may be one of the 
“tools” we may use to make this 
possible. 
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Children With Epilepsy 


You should know these facts eon epilepsy 
and what to do for an epileptic child 


by JOHN W. TENNY and MARGARET A. LENNOX 


OsT TEACHERS have had no di- 
Mim. contact with an epileptic 
child. Many others have encountered 
such children without being aware 
of it, for children often keep their 
condition a carefully guarded secret. 

Some teachers have had the shock 
of witnessing for the first time one 
of their pupils having a major sei- 
sure. They had no knowledge of 
what to do for the child or how to 
reassure other pupils who were re- 
flecting the teacher’s own fear and 
anxiety. 

As with all exceptional children, 
it must be kept in mind that a child 
with epilepsy is first a child. He dif- 
fers from other children only in that 
he may have occasional convulsions. 
If he develops personality differ- 
ences, it is because of his uncertainty 
and fear regarding the attitude of 
others. If, however, he is accepted by 
his associates and permitted to live a 
normal life, to secure an education, 
and to grow and develop as other 
children, he has every prospect of be- 
coming a self-supporting, productive 
citizen. 


The Medical Truth 


Unfortunately, the general public, 
including teachers, is not adequately 
informed about epilepsy. Many atti- 
tudes unconsciously reflect ancient 
beliefs which attributed seizures to 
demons and urged that men placate 
the gods and shun the person with 
epilepsy. We are no longer con- 
sciously influenced by such attitudes. 

The medical truth about epilepsy 
is that it is not serious or crippling, 
unless made so by those adults with 
whom the child comes in closest con- 
tact — parents and teachers. Medi- 


cally, it is an illness which carries 
negligible risk and excellent 
chance for control with treatment. 


A Case in Point 

Take the case of the eight-year-old, 
for instance, who was having an at- 
tack every five minutes when she was 
first seen. She would blank out, roll 
her eyes, and then slump heavily to 
the ground. The attacks only lasted 
a minute at most, but the child was 
heavy, and if she fell against some 
thing she got a bad bruise. 

But if an attack came while she 
was at her desk at school, she 
couldn't hurt herself. Fortunately, 
the teacher and the mother realized 
how important it was for her to keep 
an active mind and to keep he 
school friends. Her problem was how 
to get to the lavatory, since she 
couldn't be allowed on stairs alone, 
and the teacher couldn't take the 
time to go with her, So for a time, 
her mother came to the school every 
few hours to help her up and down 

When the child, who had been 
under competent treatment — but 
had shown no improvement, was 
switched to another drug—at that 
time still in the experimental stage 
—she started to improve. Within six 
weeks, she was having no attacks. 
That was four years ago. Now she is 
not taking any medicine and still has 
no spells. 

This is not an unusual medical 
story; it is typical. The goal in deal- 
ing medically with an epileptic pa- 
tient is to adjust medication so he 
will be free of seizures. 


Full Information Necessary 


Such favorable results are possible 
only with full information. It is 
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necessary to make a diagnosis of the 
convulsive disorder to determine the 
type of attack. Sometimes this can be 
done by hearing a full description of 
what happens or by seeing an attack. 
Loss of consciousness for a few sec- 
onds is usually a petit-mal attack. 

A major convulsion with fall, cry, 
and rhythmic jerking movements fol- 
lowed by deep sleep is grand mal. 
The third type, psychomotor, shows 
itself as a period during which the 
child is confused and behaves in a 
way which is irrational and of which 
he has no memory later. He may not 
even know he has had a spell. 

\lthough a description helps, it is 
difhcuit, without an electroencephal 
ogram, an easy and painless process, 
to be certain which kind of spell a 
child has. This “‘electrical-activity- 
of-the-brain record should be made 
during a seizure. However, even if it 
can be obtained only between at- 
tacks, it is so helpful, in our opinion, 
as to be indispensable in the rational 
treatment of epilepsy. It is also neces- 
sary to try to estimate cause and 
severity, although these are less im- 
portant in management. 

\fter the diagnosis has been estab- 
lished, appropriate treatment can be 
started. The standard drugs—dilan- 
tin, pheno-barbital, and tridione 
are effective in about three-quarters 
of the cases. When the standard 
drugs are not satisfactory, trial may 
be made of the growing number of 
new drugs which may be beneficial 
in individual cases: paradione, mes 
antoin, thiantoin, and others not vet 
released for commercial sale. 


You Should Know This 


The following statements regard- 
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ing epilepsy will be most meaningful 
in the school situation: 


(1) Recent studies show that one 
child in every hundred has epilepsy. 

(2) The incidence of epilepsy is 
many times that of polio and about 
that of tuberculosis and diabetes. 

(3) In over 50°, of cases, the sei- 
zures can be completely controlled; 
in an additional 30°;, seizures can be 
reduced in frequency and violence so 
that persons with epilepsy can lead 
normal, productive lives. 

(4) Epilepsy, per se, is not in 
herited; only a predisposition is in- 
herited. 

(5) The intelligence of persons 
with epilepsy parallels that of the 
general public. 

(6) Epilepsy is not contagious. 

(7) Exercise—mental as well as 
physical—aids greatly in the medical 
treatment and control of epilepsy. 

(8) Most educable children with 
epilepsy can and should attend reg- 
ular school classes. Seizures are less 
likely to occur when the brain is ac- 
tive. Education helps to compensate 
for a physical handicap. 

(9) In general, the person with 
epilepsy, especially a young person, 
should take his treatments at home, 
stay on the job or at school, and re- 
main in his usual environment. 

(10) Environment is almost as im- 
portant in the treatment of epilepsy 
as individual medical attention. 
Normal social contacts and a job 
sustain courage and increase oppor- 
tunities. 


For a school-age child with epi- 
lepsy, exclusion from school is a seri- 
ous disaster. If he does not regain 
admission, he grows up an unedu- 
cated, unsocial person, a burden on 
society. If he returns after the pas- 
sage of time, he is not able to return 
to the class of his own age and social 
group, and he feels out of place. 
Tutoring to help him catch up is 
difficult, and since the optimum time 
for acquiring certain knowledge and 
skills may have passed, he may never 
reach his potential level. 

Adequate Help Should Be 
Provided 


Another misfortune for such a 
child is to be institutionalized. Not 
all of the ten institutions in the US 
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especially established for those with 
epilepsy have educational programs, 
and an instiution for mental defec- 
tives offer litthe hope for the child 
with normal intelligence. 

A child with frequent and serious 
convulsions may be a major problem 
in a schoolroom, and a child having 
many brief lapses of consciousness 
(petit mal) would find it almost im- 
possible to learn normally. The first 
concern of school authorities should 
be to help such a child secure proper 
medical attention. 

Scattered throughout the country 
are clinics where full study and 
treatment of epilepsy are available. 
At present, these are connected for 
the most part with the large medical 
centers, as in Chicago, Boston, New 
York, and: Baltimore. Here, the new- 
er drugs are available, and the treat- 
ment is recognized as being impor- 
tant in helping to allay fear and 
shame. 

More and more effort is being 
made to spread this complete medi- 
cal care for epileptics to the smaller 
communities, where it is needed just 
as urgently as in the larger centers. 
A few states have traveling diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic facilities. 

If medical services are available 
within a reasonable distance, par- 
ents should be directed to such a 
center and should be given any fi- 
nancial aid necessary for their child’s 
treatments. School authorities who 
occupy positions of leadership in 
their communities should also solicit 
the help of others to make proper 
medical services more readily avail- 
able. 


Present School Programs 

Detroit pioneered in a program 
for epileptic children in 1934 when 
a special school was established for 
co-ordinating care with the treat- 
ment of the family physician. In the 
beginning, about half the children 
remained at the school from Monday 
until Friday on 24-hour care and 
study; others came by bus daily. 

The school program was devel- 
oped to parallel that existing in 
other Detroit schools. Children were 
selected to attend if their problems 
with epilepsy were serious enough to 
interfere with their schooling in 
regular classes. However, only pupils 
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who seemed able to respond to the 
medication and treatment then 
known were accepted. New medica- 
tions enabled the school to discon- 
tinue 24-hour care in September 
1939. 

Increasingly, children examined at 
the clinic are immediately returned 
to regular schools, where teachers are 
informed about the problem of epi- 
lepsy. Now enrolled in the school 
are children who require close medi 
cal supervision for a period of time 
in order to establish the proper 
medication for the maximum control 
of their seizures. A few are accepted 
because their neighborhood school 
does not as yet offer an accepting 
and understanding environment. In 
reality, the school has become a re 
habilitation center. 

In Buffalo and in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, children with major prob- 
lems of epilepsy are enrolled in 
schools provided for other types of 
exceptional children. In __ those 
schools, they may be reasonably cer- 
tain of receiving adequate medical 
supervision. 

New York City and Baltimore 
have developed a plan whereby, after 
assurance of proper medical super- 
vision, children are retained in regu- 
lar schools or, in a few cases, are 
placed on home teaching. Vigorous 
programs help increase the knowl- 
enge and general understanding of 
epilepsy on the part of all school 
personnel. 


Our Part Is Important 


The child with epilepsy does not 


suffer from his seizures. He suffers 
from the doors closed on him and 
faces turned away because of preju- 
dice and fear of the word epilepsy. 
The treatment of this suffering is in 
the hands of responsible nonmedical 
adults — teachers, employers, rela- 
tives, friends. 

Only when these individuals can 
look straight’at a convulsive disorder 
of any type and see it for just what 
it is—a medical condition like any 
other—only then will the child with 
epilepsy have a chance to enjoy and 
make full use of his abilities and 
potentialities. 


Reprinted from the NEA Journal, 
May 1951. 
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SURVIVAL AQUATICS FOR THE EMERGENCY 


by THOMAS K. CURETON 


SURVIVAL AQUATICS is the present need.! It 
should consist of three important divisions 
of work: (1) Teaching all boys and girls, 
and adults liable to the draft or military 
service, how to swim; (2) Development of 
swimming ability in these individuals to a 
high degree of seaworthiness; (3) Develop- 
ment of a selected number of individuals 
for aquatic work on an advanced level 
adapted to wartime needs. The wartime 
need involving engineering, “commando,” 
“ranger,” or “swimmando” tactics should 
receive special emphasis. 

Survival aquatics for advanced swimmers 
represents a combination of the most use- 
ful and immediately practicable aspects of 
swimming applied to military and naval 
needs. It is something of a combination 
of advanced swimming, life saving, water 
polo, and jiu-jitsu. It may be taken as a 
course by all who have passed basic swim- 
ming. In certain instances, it might be com- 
bined with the lifesaving training; but in 
its advanced phases, it goes much beyond 
the present scope of the lifesaving course. 
Swimming team groups should devote some 
of their effort along these lines. 

Practical Need 

This aspect of wartime education is ex- 
ceedingly practical. It is estimated that 40 
to 50 per cent of the men going into the 
armed services cannot swim. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a war-period checkup 
demonstrated that 59 per cent of the young 
men involved in conditioning classes could 
not swim a hundred yards (without clothes) 
in a relatively calm pool. 

The basic instruction program is not to 
be neglected, but it is also essential that 
we train some young men and women up 
to a level equal to that of the American 
“Frogmen” or Japanese swimming battal- 
ion which assisted so greatly in the con 

1A conference on “Meeting the National 
Emergency Through Community Action in 
Aquatics” was held at Yale University, No- 
vember 26-27, 1951. It was agreed by all 
organizations to press ahead in the coming 
summer with increased emphasis upon Sur- 
vival Aquatics. At the Cincinnati (1943) 
and Detroit (1951) National Conventions 
of the AAHPER, demonstrations were 
made on Survival Aquatics under the lead- 
ership of the National Committee on 
Aquatic Leadership and the Aquatic Sec- 
tion. 


)ire-tor, Physical Fitness Research Laboratory, University of Illinois 


quest of Hong Kong and Singapore. Young 
men, who are thoroughly trained in this 
phase of aquatic warfare, make excellent 
candiates for Swimmando or Frogmen 
Units. 

The training of a relative large num- 
ber of people in the fundamentals of 
survival aquatics should have considerable 
influence on the quality of aquatic work 
being developed in military and naval 
centers. Lack of leadership and lack of 
facilities are principal factors which have 
retarded the development of swimming 
ability in the armed forces. 

It takes five or more years to develop an 
individual from a beginning swimmer into 
a fairly competent waterman. The more 
advanced swimmers may be conditioned at 
once to the principal ideas and tactics in 
survival aquatics. Others must be brought 
along through the fundamental phases of 
the regular aquatic program and, in proper 
sequences, demonstrate their ability in the 
progressive tests which are not in opera 
tion at all pools. 

Demonstrations on “Survival Aquatics” 
during the past year in various YMCA in 
stitutes and at the Detroit AAHPER Con 
vention have made it clear that this can 
be a tremendously popular phase of the 
aquatic program. | 
Training on Civilian Front 

The fundamental assumption is that 
much of the needed training can be done 
at home on the civilian front. The vast 
army of well informed and thoroughly 
drilled young men could contribute a great 
deal in teaching others and in being better 
prepared to meet emergencies themselves. 
Until now, leadership training in aquatics 
has not focused on this phase. 

\ great deal of good could be done if 
all advanced swimmers and lifesavers could 
be induced to take this type of training 
and to radiate similar training to thou 
sands of others on a broad scale. These 
leaders should also know how to teach be 
ginning swimming and the fundamental 
aspects of intermediate watermanship. It 
takes longer than most teachers of swim 
ming like to say to develop genuine sea 
worthiness. 

Obviously, the greatest need is with the 
young men who are actually in high schools 
and who are subject to the draft in the 
near future. In addition, a large number 
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of civilian workers involved in auxiliary 
services may need such ability just as the 
nurses on Bataan needed to swim the rough 
Corregidor Straits ahead of the advancing 
Japanese Army. Basic training in the ele 
ments of survival aquatics should be taught 
on the entire civilian front, just as fully as 
first aid. 


Emphasis on Physical Conditioning 

Close scrutiny of the content of instruc 
tion will show a great emphasis upon 
physical conditioning. This, itself, 
makes a contribution to the ongoing na- 
tional movement in physical fitness. The 
survival aquatic work represents a train- 
ing course of the highest merit for those 
who will be engaged in war work at the 
front or in training centers. 

\ large part of modern wars are being 
fought on the water, under the water, and 
over the water. Airmen drop from their 
planes into the water; advancing troops 
must advance across water barriers; areas 
are flooded by bombed dams; retreating 
troops and civilians must flee across water 
barriers; and in certain cases, landing troops 
actually find themselves in combat in the 
water. 

The sinking of a vessel usually throws 
large numbers of individuals into the water 
within a short space of time. There are 
congestion and confusion which, coupled 
with cold and rough water, make exceed 
ingly difficult swimming conditions. In 
spite of every individual being equipped 
with the most modern kapok or plastic 
life-preservers or suits a large proportion 
of such victims may drown. Records, after 
the first year of World War II, indicate 
that there are practically as many drown 
‘ngs as there are fatalities from gunfire. 
The figures for the invasion of Africa by 
American troops were about equally pro 
portioned. 

The emphases on many phases of swim 
ming are different under these wartime 
conditions. The problem is not one of 
competitive swimming or fancy diving, but 
much more a problem which involves drill 
ing in a great number of unusual feats of 
watermanship. These are outlined in the 
materials in the bibliography attached. 


Course in Warfare Aquatics 

In 1942, an experimental course was in 
troduced into the Physical Education cur 
riculum at the University of Illinois known 
as Warfare Aquatics, P.E.M. 57.2 This was 
one of the new additions to the curriculum 
brought about by the wartime emphasis. 
In this course, experimental work was done 
on various ideas collected from every 
source. The literature of military swim 
ming was carefully analyzed. Students can 
vassed reports on drownings in many en 
gagements at the front Newspaper reports 
were searched for descriptions of disaster 
and near disaster experiences in which men 
were afloat in small rafts for long periods 
of time or actually immersed or engaged in 


2See T. K. Cureton’s Warfare Aquatics. 
Champaign. Ill: Stipes Publishing Co., 
1948 
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(Continued from page 28) 


American Association of Colleges tor 
Teacher Education a national 
accrediting agency based upon the 
concept of education as a major pro- 
fession with its accreditation serv- 
ices available to all teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions which desire such 
services.’’* 


Present Accrediting Program 


Of paramount interest at this 
point is the recent redefinition of 
“Moratorium” by the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, a part ol 
which is quoted: “National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting member institu- 
tions are requested not to enter into 
relationships with accrediting agen- 
cies which prior or to October 29, 
1950, had not initiated a program ol 
accrediting individual institutions 
or instructional programs.” — Also 
“Pending further development ot 
the program of National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting, this statement 
is not intended to influence a mem- 
ber institution from continuing pre- 
vious relationships with accrediting 
agencies or from entering into new 
relationships with those agencies 
which prior to October 28, 1950, had 
a specific accrediting program actu- 
ally in operation.” Thus, it should 
be noted that at present the AACTE 
is the only organization approved 
for accreditation in teacher educa- 
tion by the National Commission on 
Accrediting. 

It would be hazardous to attempt 
to predict the turn the accreditation 
movement will take in the future. It 
is possible that the regional accredit- 
ing associations working in close co- 
operation with the AACTE and/or 
National Council for Accrediation 
of Teacher Education will evaluate 
institutions not only on an over-all 
basis but also include evaluation ol 
professional programs. 


Co-operation in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

National Conferences — Briefly, 
what are the evidences of co-opera- 


5 John R. Emens, Report of the Work of 
the National Commission on Accrediting. 
Association of Teacher Education Institu 
tions, Annual Meeting, Chicago, Feb. 21, 
1952. Mimeographed. 


tive effort in this movement in the 
area of health education, physical 
education, and recreation? You are 
familiar with the two national con- 
ferences on undergraduate and grad 
uate professional preparation — in 
health education, physical educa 
tion, and recreation financed by the 
Athletic Institute.*:* Fourteen o1 
ganizations were represented in the 
sponsoring of those conferences. 


National Committee — \t the recent 
AAHPER Convention in Los An- 
geles the appointed representatives 
of those sponsoring organizations 
have formed the National Commit 
tee for the Improvement of Profes 
sional Preparation in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. Provision has been made 
for rotation of committee members. 
Uhe purpose of the committee is to 
improve undergraduate professional 
preparation of teachers and leaders 
in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation by: 


“Ll. Serving as the authorized agent of 
the national organizations which sponsored 
and were represented at the Jackson's Mill 
and Pére Marquette Conferences. These or 
ganizations were as follows: 


American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 

American Institute of Park Executives 

American Public Health Association 

\merican Recreation Society 

American School Health Association 

The Athletic Institute 

College Physical Education Association 

College Recreation Association 

Conference of State Directors of Health 
Education 

National Association of Physical Education 
for College Women 

National Commission on Teacher Educa 
tion and Professional Standards 

National Recreation Association 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physi 
cal Education and Recreation 


6 National Conference on Undergraduate 
Preparation in Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation. Chicago: The 
Athletic Institute, 1948, p. 40. (Copies may 
be purchased at $1.00 each from The Ath 
letic Institute, 209 South State Street, Chi 
cago 4, Illinois, or from AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 

7 National Conference on Graduate Study 
in Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation. Chicago: The Athletic In 
stitute, 1950, p. 31. (Copies may be pur- 
chased as stated in footnote 6 above.) 
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“2. Implementing into programs of ac 
tion the recommendations of the under- 
graduate (Jackson’s Mill) and graduate 
(Pére Marquette) conferences. 

“$. Initiating the necessary steps and 
giving surveillance to the improvement of 
teacher education by: 


“a. working through an authorized ac- 
crediting association to bring about the 
accreditation of institutions engaged in the 
preparation of professional personnel in 
health education, physical education and 
recreation. 

“b. aiding individual institutions and 
groups of institutions to improve their pro 
grams of professional preparation. 

“c. disseminating information and ren 
dering service to professional organizations 
and other groups relating to the profes- 
sional preparation of personnel in the fields 
ot health education, physical education, and 
recreation, 


In regard to the membership of 
the Committee it should be noted 
that both the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards are represented. Thus, it 
is hoped that the committee will pro- 
vide an avenue for the strengthening 
of our professional — relationships 
with those organizations concerned 
with the improvement of teacher 
education in general. 


Co-operation at District and 
State Levels 

Platforms, policies, and programs 
can be adopted by national protes- 
sional organizations. Their effective- 
ness depends upon their implemen- 
tation at the grass roots. A wave of 
regional conferences and workshops 
on teacher education has been sweep- 
ing the country. Some have been 
sponsored by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, others by the 
American Association of Colleges tor 
Feacher Education, others by State 
Associations for Health, Physical 
Education, and Rec:eation alone or 
in co-operation with other organiza- 
tions such as the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

The list of sponsoring organiza- 
tions Obviously is incomplete. More 

(Concluded on page 58) 


8 Code of Operation—Committee for the 
Improvement of Professional Preparation 
in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Mimeographed. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
(3) Demonstrations. In physical 
education, a demonstration would 
concern the presentation of a skill or 
activity to a group, emphasizing the 
fundamentals, principles, and tech- 
niques involved. A film or filmstrip, 
other pictures, or a model may serve 
this purpose. However, actual dem- 
onstrations often are better. 
A demonstration may be given as 
a prelude to actual experience. It is 
usually used in combination with 
other audio-visual aids, inasmuch as 
this practice promotes better learn- 
ing. In demonstrating physical 
education skill care must be taken 
to observe certain principles: 
(a) Plan each step caretully in advance 
(b) Keep your audience interested. 
(c) Rehearse demonstration if possible 
(d) Outline steps for audience. 
(e) Make demonstration simple 
(f) Stick to your main ideas. 
(g) Check to see that audience under 
stands you. 
(th) Make sure all can see 
(i) Don't hurry demonstration 
(j) Don't drag it out. 
(k) Summarize as you go along 
talk too much) 
(l) Make use of written materials 
(m) Repeat demonstration if necessary 
(n) Evaluate demonstration for yourself. 
The above principles apply to the 
model board as well, since its use ac- 
tually involves demonstration. Many 


(Don't 


cases in physical education involve 


only brief demonstrations. For ex- 
ample, teaching the tennis grip could 
be easily achieved in two or three 
minutes. Therefore the above prin- 
ciples would not apply. 

In most physical education activi- 
ties, the skills concerned are a se 
quence of numerous fundamentals. 
In teaching these skills it is often 
necessary to demonstrate each of the 
fundamentals separately, taking care 
that each is learned belore proceed 
ing to the next. 

Demonstration of each fundamen- 
tal should be followed by a period ol 
practice (actual experience) , before 
proceeding to the next step. Demon- 
strations should usually precede a 
learning period. After a skill has 
been learned, periodic demonstra- 
tions may be helpful as a_ review. 
Demonstrations may be held almost 
anywhere, but the skill being taught 
should determine the place. 

(4) Dramatic Participation. The 
value of dramatic participation is 


somewhat limited as tar as teaching 
physical education skills is con- 
cerned. Dramatic participation in- 
volves drama, action, stirring up. It 
could be employed in emphasizing 
rules, courtesy, safety hazards, and 
sportsmanship, or as a means of mo- 
tivation; however, learning a_ skill 
could usually be more readily af- 
fected through other methods. 

In certain cases it might prove 

valuable to dramatize improper form 
or proper form. Also, it may be help- 
ful to dramatize the important prin- 
ciples in volved in a skill. 
(5) Field Trips. Field trips as an 
aid to teaching physical education 
skills are of questionable value, since 
they are rather difficult as well as 
impractical for physical education 
classes to make. The trip objective 
should determine whether or not the 
trip should be taken. 

The value of a physical education 
field trip lies in the fact that. stu- 
dents would be able to see others 
perform certain skills and play vari- 
ous games, thus giving them a chance 
to view proper form and possibly be 
motivated as well as develop a better 
understanding of the skill. 

Merely seeing a skill performed, 
however, is not learning it. It is 
often the case that classes in observ- 
ing others perform fail to benefit 
properly. It is up to the instructor 
in guiding a field trip to consider the 
following factors: 

(1) Plan the trip (with students) . 

(2) Arrange for transportation and other 

details. 

Point out purpose of trip, things to 
look for, standards of behavior. 
Arrange for proper observation and 
explanation of trip. 

(5) Evaluate trip—test, discussions, etc. 

Perhaps the outstanding type of 
field trip would be that of seeing a 
performance of skills. Taking a field 
trip to see a display of good pictures 
dealing with an activity, visiting an- 
other school’s class, or observing a 
physiological demonstration showing 
the body mechanics involved in per- 
forming a skill may also be of value. 
(6) Exhibits. An exhibit may be 
defined as an arrangement of materi- 
als which communicates certain ideas 
and information to the observer. It 
is more artificial than other audio- 
visual aids. 

As far as teaching physical educa- 
tion skills, exhibits have rather limit- 


ed value. A display of materials 
showing the various steps involved 
in performing a skill or an exhibit 
showing a model performing a skill 
or a fundamental involved in an ac- 
tivity can be valuable aids to teach 
ing the skill; however, it may not be 
necessary in achieving the desired 
learning and thus would not be 
practical. 

Exhibits can be used to portray 
game situations and strategies. In the 
case of tennis or handball, a worth- 
while exhibit might be a_three-di 
mension model showing various 
shots or placement of shots. Cut-out 
models may be employed as exhibit 
materials to show fundamentals and 
skills. 

Exhibits can be simple or elabo 
rate. In the field of physical educa- 
tion exhibits are perhaps of less 
value than in many other fields. 
(7) Motion Pictures. Motion pic- 
tures are probably one of the most 
frequently used visual aids in the 
educational field as well as in physi 
cal education. 

In teaching physical 
skills, the motion picture: 


education 


(a) Reaches a mass audience. 

(b) Enlarges the subject matter. 

(c) Allows for the slowing up of motion 

(d) Serves to motivate. 

(e) Compels attention. 

Since many skills can be taught 
better through methods other than 
motion pictures, it should be empha 
sized that if such is the case, the use 
of motion pictures should not be at 
tempted. It has been the experience 
of this author in previewing numer- 
ous motion pictures dealing with 
physical education that many of the 
films available are of little value in 
teaching a skill, inasmuch as_ the 
same material could be presented 
better through demonstration. 

Not too many of the films in this 
area are well made as far as continu 
ity and teaching effectiveness is con- 
cerned. Most of them merely show 
the skill being performed in its en 
tirety and thus present a motivating 
situation, rather than a_ specifi 
learning situation. In some films 
where slow motion and motion stop 
page has been employed extensively, 
there is a definite potential for learn. 
ing involved. However, very few 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE— 
SQUARE DANCING 
by JOYCE GESAS 
Ary? na tate lege 
INspirep BY the National Recreation As- 
composed our own dance and its accom- 
panying calls. We named it Double Trou 
ble, because each boy has two partners. 
Both the audiences and the dancers have 
enjoyed it. 


Changes Necessary 
The changes made necessary by having 
four extra girls in each set are as follows 

(1) General position Each boy has his 
arms around the backs of his two part 
ners, who are known as the L Lady 
and R Lady. The inside arms of the 
girls are on the boy's shouiders and 
outside hands hold skirts. 

(2) Swing — Each threesome, in “general 
position,” turns clockwise with a fast 
running step. The L Lady runs for 
ward, the R Lady backward, and the 
gent acts as a pivot. 

(3) Whirl—Each threesome joins its hands 
and circles clockwise, using a fast slide 
Each person leans away from the center 
of the circle. 

(4) Promenade Iwo-step or shuffle, ac 
cording to locality, in “general posi 
tion.” 


The New Square Dance 

All Jump Up and Holler Yippee 
(Everyone jumps high and yells.) 

Then Swing Your Gals from Mississippi 
(Each threesome swings.) 

Now Interweave Around the Ring 

Like Twelve Young Birds on the Wing 

You Swoop and Swerve, Then Settle Down 
(“Couple” 1 faces “couple” 2; 3 faces 
4. Each threesome promenades as a 


unit, passing the first group met on the 
left, the second on the right, etc.) 

And Swing Your Gals Around and Around 

And Promenade, Boys, Promenade 

Four Gents Start with Four Pretty Maids 
(Gents make a star with right hands, 
while retaining hold of L ladies.) 

While Extra Ladies Promenade 
(R ladies promenade around outside 
of star, moving counter-clockwise.) 

Gents Swing Out, Ladies In 
(Gents swing out so I. ladies have left 
hands into center for a star.) 

Pick Up Your Own and Star Again 
(Gents put R arms around R ladies, 
and all continue to promenade in a 
star. L. ladies still have left hands in 
to center.) 

furn Those Girls with a One and a Half 
(Gents swing out, turning ily times so 
R ladies have right hands in center.) 

furn Them Again and Make Them Laugh 
(Same in opposite direction, I 
in.) 

Now Whirl the Two You Call Your Own 
(Swing.) 

And Promenade, Boys, Promenade 

First and Third Forward and Back 
(Ist and 3rd “couples” go forward to 
meet and back up into place.) 

Second and Fourth Go Back to Back 
(Each person in 2nd “couple” goes 
back to back with the person opposite 
him in the 4th “couple.” It is easier 
if each dancer turns sideways to pass 


ladies 


right shoulder each direction.) 

It's a Right Hand Over and a Left Hand 

Under 

(Each boy crosses his arms, with right 
over left, and grasps a girl with each 
hand. By uncrossing his arms he sends 
the L. lady whirling to the right and to 
the man on the right, while the R lady 
whirls left to the man on the left.) 


Twirl Them Again; They'll Go Like Thun 
der (Repeat line with new ladies.) 

(The above four lines are repeated, at 

which point all ladies ave “home.”) 

And Promenade, Boys, Promenade 

Four Old Gents and Eight Young Maids 

Make Some Pretty Figure 8's 

Follow the Girl who Led the Way 

Keep to the Path, Now Don't You Stray 

When You've Had Enough, Just Settle 

Down 
(This figure is begun from the prome 
nade position, Just before the square is 
re-formed. The outside girl, (R lady) 
turns left and walks in a figure 8 for 
mation, which has the position of the 
gent as its center. The other dancers 
follow the figure 8 
The dancer who is finishing the out 
side circle of the 8 crosses in the cen- 


girl around the 


ter in front of the dancer who ts just 
starting the circle. One full 


figure & for each dancer is all the time 


outside 


the narration gives.) 
Then Swing Your Own Around and Around 
And Promenade, Boys, Promenade 
(The ending whic h we have used for 
the dance is a standard thread-the-nee 
dle, in which the L. lady of “couple” 
#1 starts by going through the arch 
formed by the R lady and the gent of 
“couple” 4 The call for the entire 
thread-the-needle sequence follows 
Promenade in Single File 
then Thread the Needle, Indian Style 
Go Through the Arch at the End of the 
Line 
Go Through Again, You're Doing Fine 
Now Take Your Ladies by the Hair 
Go Through That Couple Over There 
Then Through the Arch That's Over Here 
We'll Thread That Needle if It Takes All 
Year 
I's Through the Arch and 
Bend 
In Single File Our Way We Wend 
You've Shortened the Line, You're Doing 
Fine 
But I'm Running Out of Words to Make 
the Rhyme 
So Hurry Up, Boys, and Don't Be Slow 
Thread That Needle Before You Go 
thread It Once, Thread It Twice 
Ihread It Again; Then Let’s Put It on Ice. 


Around the 


NISSEN .... 


presents 


First Name in Trampolining 


IN THE AIR” 


A dramatic new training film 
for Trampolining 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
AN INTERPRETATION 


An audio-visual aid from rudiments to 
advanced study 


Single copy, 5 


INSTRUCTIVE 


COLOR $55 


200 A Avenue NW 


ENTERTAINING 
( One Reel — 12 Minutes 

BLACK and WHITE $35 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Third version of the Platform 
for Physical Education 
now available 


2; 2-9 copies. 357 ea.; 
10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, 
102 ea. 


AAHPER 


1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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ALL VAT-DYE 
Red. Royal, Copen, Green 
Gold 


ALL SEAMS 
REINFORCED 
AND COVERED 
All Size Labels Anchored 
on Four Sides 


In Your Choice of 3 
Fine Quality Fabrics 


2-Ply Mercerized 
Durene 
Stvle £330 Skirtless $2) 
Style =331 Front Skirt $36 
Combed Cotton 2-Ply 
Jersey 
Style Skirtless 
Style =231 Front Skirt 
Cotton Elastic Rib 
Style 2430 Skirtless 
Style 2431 Front Skirt 
Cotton Elastic Rib 
Oxford Grey 
Style 25°0 Skirtless 
Style 2531 Front Skirt 
Send for Sample Today! Convince Yuursel! 


SPORTSWEAR CO. 
41 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK3,N.Y. 


CHelsea 3.664) 


manufacturers 
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ing tests bearing on common health 
problems, supplemented by exam- 
inations judiciously performed when 
there is suspicion of ill health, is 
usually more reasonable than_re- 
peated routine examinations. 


Accurate Diagnosis Essential 


All the skills and technics mod- 
ern medical science offers are needed 
by the child with a suspected health 
problem. Research has advanced the 
understanding of physiology and of 
disease but at the same time it has 
made diagnosis more complex. Diag- 
nosis nowadays usually requires re- 
sources not found in schools or even 
in the average physician's office. 
Treatment, however, depends on ac- 
curate diagnosis. 

The benefits of accurate diagnosis 
are not limited solely to children 
who need treatment. There are also 
those who are temporarily or even 
permanently consigned to the ranks 
ol the sick and disabled on insufh- 
cient evidence. Adequate study of 
such children returns a host of them 
to normal pursuits without any need 
lor treatment. 

The need for specially trained per- 
sonnel and diagnostic facilities is by 
no means limited to those concerned 
with physical disorders. Emotional 
maladies are a conspicuous problem 
among children of school age, and 
resources for their diagnosis are es- 
sential to proper treatment. 

Accurate diagnosis should do more 
than point the way to treatment. 
When a child and his parents under- 
stand the nature of an affliction they 
are more apt to seek treatment than 
when the problem is simply brought 
to their attention. Motivation as a 
factor in seeking medical care has 
been generally overlooked with the 
result’ that follow-through has suf 
fered. 

Thorough understanding of a 
child’s health disorder also leads to 
more sympathetic understanding and 
help from those who are around 
him. 


More Treatment Services Needed 

The question of treatment services 
for children of school age coincides 
in many ways with the problem as 
it affects all ages: There is a scarcity 


of physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
others who provide these services, 
and most of those available are con- 
centrated around urban centers. 

Treatment is usually expensive 
and there are many who cannot af- 
ford it unless the costs are spread 
out by insurance. There are also 
many people who, because of fear or 
ignorance, do not avail themselves 
of treatment when they might do so. 

The most pressing needs for treat- 
ment in the school age will not be 
met, however, by simple multiplica- 
tion of conventional services that 
meet the usual requirements of all 
ages. The measures most needed are 
those for the relief of progressive 
disability and handicaps of non- 
emergency nature. Such a program 
will demand creation of new treat- 
ment services rather than expansion 
of those already in existence. It will 
also require broadening of the con- 
cept of treatment to include rehabili- 
tation. 


Present Specific Needs 


Some advances have been made in 
this direction, but so far they are 
mainly exploratory in nature. Pro- 
grams for conservation of hearing, 
for rehabilitation of crippled chil- 
dren, for special education of chil- 
dren suffering from cerebral palsy, 
and for conservation of vision have 
already shown that this sizable sec- 
tion of the child) population has 
needs that have never before been 
touched. 

Specifically needed is extension of 
treatment services mentioned above 
so that more children can be bene- 
fited. Also needed is wider develop- 
ment of facilities and specially 
trained personnel for dental treat- 
ment, alleviation of malnutrition, 
treatment of emotional disorders, 
correction of speech impairments, 
and treatment of epilepsy and aller- 
gy. The list could go on, for the 
health problems of children of school 
age, ignored or considered untreat- 
able in the past, are numerous. Ac- 
tually, they can be overcome or 
mitigated, but careful planning and 
special consideration for this age 
period will be required. * 


Reprinted from Vhe Child, Au- 
gust-September 1950. 
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by RUTH SCHELLBERG 
Editor, National Section on Women’s Athletics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr 


New Chairman-Elect, Members-at-Large 

Aileene Lockhart, University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles, is the new NSWA 
Chairman-elect. Ethel Martus, chairman of 
the Department of Physical Education at 
Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, and Mabel Locke, 
Physical Education Department, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, are the new Members- 
at-Large of the Legislative Board of NSWA. 

They were elected by the NSWA mem 
bership in votes cast at the recent Southern 
and Northwest Conventions, following the 
new procedure for election of Members-at 
Large. (See March JourNat, p. 46.) 


Results of Legislative Board Elections 


As a result of voting by the NSWA 
Leglative Board at the 57th Annual Con 
vention of the National Association held in 
Los Angeles, the following women were 
elected as officers and committee chairmen: 
Treasurer, Dorothy Mohr, University of 
Maryland, College Park; Editor of Journal 
Column, Rachel Blackburn, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Medical Consul- 
tant, Dr. Marie L. Carns, University of Wis 
consin, Madison; Advisory Member, Anna 
Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley; Chairman of International Relations, 
Ruth Atwell, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Chairman of Oper- 
ating Code, Ruth White Fink, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Chairman of 
Standards Committee, Catherine Snell, Drake 
University, Des Moines, lowa; Chairman of 
Publications, Caliope Papatsos, Queens Col 
lege, New York City. 


New State Representatives 


Illinois: Tressie Masocco, High School, 
Peoria. 

Ohio: Betty Wagner, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin. 

Idaho: Mary Bowman, Idaho State Col 
lege, Pocatello. (now Rep. for both North 
and South Idaho). 

California (S):-Lois Messler, 135 Club 
Rd., Pasadena. 

New Mexico: Mary Peatschman, \. & M 
College, Las Cruces 


Legislative Board Meeting 


Members of the Legislative Board for 
NSWA held their annual meeting at the 
National Convention in Los Angeles, April 
6, at the Biltmore Hotel. Those in atten 
dance were Laurie Campbell, chairman; 
Josephine Fiske, chairman-elect; Rachel 
Bryant, consultant in physical education 
and women’s athletics; Marianne Blenkin- 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


sop, Northwest District chairman; Genevie 
Dexter, Southwest District chairman; Cath 
erine Wilkinson, international — relations 
chairman; Elizabeth Beall, operating code 
chairman; Mary Ella Soule, public relations 
chairman; Aileene Lockhart, research chair 
man; Dorothy Lensch, Marie Nogues, and 
Ruth Schellberg, members-at-large, and Fs 
ther French, advisory member. 


Convention. Demonstration 


On Monday, April 7, the NSWA Conven 
tion Demonstration was held at the Los 
Angeles Athletic Cub. The demonstration 
and convention meetings of NSWA and 
WNORC were arranged for by Aileene 
Lockhart, convention chairman for NSWA, 

Demonstrations in) badminton, softball 
synchronized swimming, swimming stunts 
tennis, golf. and volleyball were included 
ihose presiding for these demonstrations 
were Elizabeth Anselm, badminton; Louella 
Daetwetler, sotiball; Maxine Shurtz, svn 
chronized swimming; Virginia Lindblad 
golf; Gloria Marchini, tennis; and Helen 
Beebe, volleyball 

Participants were from Compton Junior 
College, Los Angeles Public Schools, Po 
mona College, and Compton Union High 
School. Others demonstrating skills and 
tactics were Jean Fogarty, synchronized 
swimming; Virginia Lindblad and Betty 
Hicks, golf; Eleanor Tennant and Alice 
Marble, tennis 

On Wednesday, April 9, the NSWA held 
a meeting in conjunction with the Cali 
fornia Association of Secondary School Ad 
ministrators. The Discussion Topic was 
“Understanding the Program of Athletics 
for High School Girls—Purpose and Pro 
cedures.” Genevie Dexter, consultant, Cali 
fornia State Department of Education, was 
Moderator. 

Panel members were Mrs. Mildred H 
Crosswhite—Girls’ Vice Principal, Alham 
bra High School; Kenneth L. Peters, Prin 
cipal, Beverly Hills High School; R. W 
Rich, principal, East Bakersfield High 
School; Esther French, Ulinois State Normal 
University, and Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Basketball Center Line Changed 


The Basketball Rules Committee wishes 
to announce that the new Guide to be pub 
lished in August will make the two 
inch center line official. This change from 
the double line or solid line covering a 
twelve-inch area is announced at this time 
for those who anticipate having basketbal! 
floors relined during the summer months 


NSWA PUBLICATIONS 


Official Women's 
Sports Library 


Forthcoming publicctions 


June 1 
Soccer-Speedball Guide 
Tennis-Badminton Guide Te 
July 1 
Individual Sports Guide 75e 
August I 
Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 75e 
Basketball Guide 50c 


Current editions 


Aquatics, Winter Sports, 


and Outing Activities 50¢ 
Recreational Games, 

Volley Ball Guide 50c 
Softball-Track and Field 

Guide 50¢ 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Standards in Athletics for Girls 
and Women (Revised 1948) = 75c 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio- 


Visual $1.50 
Special Events in the Physical 

Education Program $1.25 
Sports Technique Charts $1.50 


The Doctor Answers Some Prac- 
tical Questions on Menstrua- 
tion (Revised 1952) 35e 
History and Fune'ions of the 
National Section on Wom- 


en’s Athleties 25e 
A Teaching Unit on Tennis 
Type Games 25e 


Group Games for High Schools, 
Colleges, and Recreational 
Groups 25¢ 

Girls Basketball Rules, ««' of 
6 filmstrips, in color (1952- 

53 Edition) $21.00 


SCOREBOOKS (50c eac’) 


Basketball 
Vo ley Ball 


Badminton 
Hockey 


Scholarship Available 

The University of Wisconsin Blanche M 
Trilling Scholarship of $300 is available to 
interested graduate women. students with 
experience in Physical Education This 
scholarship carries with it a waiver of the 
out-at-state tuition Apply to Registrar 
Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin. 
Research C ittee Requests Frob! ms 


The Research Committee of NSWA, of 
which Aileene Lockhart is chairman, would 


like to receive problems which the Com 
mittee could, in turn, pass on to graduate 
students who are looking for thesis proj 
ects in athletics for girls and women 

Phis is an opportunity for administrators 
and instructors in programs for girls and 
women to get some problems solved. The 
Committee is interested in all problems, 
large or small. Send them to Aileene Lock 
hart, University of Southern California, Los 


Angeles. 
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COAST COAST 


Recreation Leadership School 


Recreation social workers, 
adult education leaders and others inter- 
ested in group organization will have an 
opportunity to perfect skills and learn new 
techniques at the 16th annual National 
School for Group Organization and Recrea- 
tion to be held at Mission House College, 
Plymouth, Wis., June 22 to July 4. 

The school offers a combination of ac- 
tivity courses requiring the student's active 
participation and theoretical courses ana 
Ivzing principles of organization and lead- 
ership. 

Activity 


specialists, 


courses. include: story telling, 
song leadership, square dance calling, folk 
dancing, dancing. games, dra- 
matics, and puppetry. Courses on Group 
Organization and Leadership and Social 
Aspects of Play will be given by Neva L. 
Boyd, professor emeritus, Department of 
Sociology, Northwestern University. A  spe- 
cial seminar for hospital workers will also 
be given 


ballroom 


Ihe total cost for the two-week school. 
including board, room, and tuition is $80.00 
Application for admission 
should be made to: Hans Schmidt, 1715 
52nd St.. Kenosha, Wis. 


World Health Day Celebrated 


fhe theme for World Health Day on 
\pril 7 was environmental sanitation. De- 
spite the magnificent’ progress made by 
medical science, three out of every four 
persons in the world still suffer from dis- 


per student, 


NATIONAL NEWS 


eases spread by unsafe water supply, un 
sanitary excreta disposal, uncontrolled in- 
sects and rodents, and inadequate protec- 
tion of milk and other foods. 

The World Health Organization — has 
given a high priority to international mea- 
sures for raising standards of environmental 
sanitation. 


Outdoor Education Conference 


Immediate action in extending outdoor 
education in Southern Illinois was called 
for by Dr. L. B. Sharp, executive director 
of the Outdoor Education Association, Inc., 
New York, in an address before the recent 
Outdoor Education Conference meeting at 
the Giant City State Park lodge. 

More than 50 leaders of education, con- 
servation and recreation assembled for the 
the conference, Southern 
Illinois University and the Educational 
Council of 100, to hear the nation’s lead- 
ing authorities on outdoor education. 

Dr. Julian Smith of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, comment- 
ing on the growth of school camping in 
recent years, pointed out the simplicity of 
developing a camping program. 

Litthe Grassy Lake and Giant City State 
Park were the two camp sites used by SIU 
last summer in what is believed to be the 
first outdoor education program of its kind 
in Illinois. Elementary and high school 
students participated in these camps. Will- 
ingness of state and federal agencies to co- 
operate in developing school camping pro 
grams was reported by Dr. Ray Duncan, 


sponsored — by 


At the Outdoor 
Education Confer- 
ence were (left to 
right): Dr. A, H. 
Wyman, executive 
director, Park and 
Playground Asso- 
ciation; Paul 
Grigsby, superin- 
tendent of schools, 
Granite City; Dr. 
L. B. Sharp, ex- 
ecutive director, 
Outdoor Educa- 
tion Association: 
Reynold Carlson, 
Indiana Universi- 
ty: and Dr, W. H. 
Freeberg. South- 
ern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 


Illinois Director of Health, Physical Edu 
cation and Safety. 

“Camping and outdoor education offers 
an ideal opportunity to enhance the growth 
and development of children,” observed 
Dr. Gerald P. Burns, executive director of 
American Camping Association. “The role 
of school camping and outdoor education 
is to support and enrich the regular cur- 
riculum,” he said. 


A Tribute to Dr. A. D. Browne 


Alfred David Browne, M.D., founder of 
the Southern District of AAHPER, gave 
much to make others enjoy life and en- 
deared himself to all who came in contact 
with him. The entire profession is grieved 
over his passing. 

Approximately 20 years of Dr. Browne's 
professional experience as administrator, 
teacher, and leader were spent at Peabody 
College and Louisiana State University. He 
was not only a person of deep intellect, but 
also possessed the drive and determination 
to see his visions fulfilled. 

Born in Beltast, Ireland, Dr. Browne was 
educated in the United States. He held 
physical education and medical positions 
at the University of North Carolina, New- 
ton (Mass.) Public Schools, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oregon State College, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Peabody College, and Louisiana 
State University. 

His important offices in the Association 
include: President of the Southern District, 
and of the Western District; member of 
the White House Commission on Child 
Health and Protection; and President of 
the Louisiana Society of Health and Physi- 
cal Education. An AAHPER Honor Award 
Fellow in 1939, Dr. Browne’s leadership was 
also recognized in Who's Who in America 
and other biographical listings. 
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GREATER 


STURDY 


SAG-PROOF HINGES 


Rugged 5-knuckle 
hinges, with semi- 
recessed pins, are 
made of 14-gauge steel, 
both welded and bolted 
into place. 


SECURITY 


Only Medart Lockers 
have this patented 
pick-proof “dual latch” 
mechanism concealed 
in the lock rod channel. 
It's pre-locking, posi- 
tive in action whether 
door is slammed or 
gently closed 


BOTTOMS 


Built to take brutal 
punishment — won't 
break or sag. Full 4” 
flange of bottom is tied 
Solidly to steel frame. 
Compare this feature 
with ordinary lockers! 


MEDART 
LOCKERS 
are built in all 
standard types and 
sizes, both recessed 
and free-standing. 


STRONGER 
Entire frame —top, 


hottom and sides —is 
channel-shaped steel 


electrically welded into 
a single solid, rigid unit > 


that stays square and eZ 
true. 


ADJUSTABLE LEGS 


Heavy malleable iron. 
Front legs are adjusta- 
ble up or down to 
compensate for un- 
evenness of floor. 


STEEL LOCKERS 


A better constructed, stronger, more serviceable locker can’t be bought! More 
than that, because Medart originated virtually every practical feature used in 
modern steel lockers, Medart builds the locker that includes them all — not 
just those above, but many more! 


BASKET ‘ By actual comparison you'll find the skillful engineering, best quality metals 
SHELVING t and precision manufacture in Medart Lockers are a better paying long-term 
paren’ maa | investment in extra years of service, far less maintenance, appearance 
permanent and ‘ eee that stays new indefinitely, and thoroughly dependable tamper-proof 
portable, in many protection 
sizes is built 
by Medart. ba ‘ Medart offers 80 years of engineering experience to fe 
Pee help analyze and solve the most complicated locker 
a | problem. No matter how modest your budget, Medart 
Lockers give you more for the money! 
3544 DE STR 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. touis te 
Worlds Ouly Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Eguifement 
Telescopic lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Footboll Physical Therapy f | 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Bockstops Apperatus Scoreboards Equipment . 
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BOOKS, 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Workshop Report — “Physical Education 
Today—Tomorrow,” Fdited by Elizabeth 
Rodgers, available from: Miss Virginia 
Rath, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
166 pp. $1.00. 

“Physical Education Today- Tomorrow” 
was the theme of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College Women 
Workshop held at Lake Geneva, Wis., in 
June 1951. The record of this workshop is 
now available in limited quantity. 

The report gives the complete text of 
Dr. Harriet O’Shea’s discussions of men- 
tal health, evaluation needs, anti-social 
behavior, and techniques of guidance; and 
the complete reports of recent research on 
physiology, psychology of motor learning, 
measurement and evaluation, and social 
outcomes, compiled by members of the 
NAPECW Research Committee. 

Reports of the groups which discussed 
implications of this material for the teach 
ing of dance, sports and fundamentals and 
body mechanics; and summaries of the dis- 
cussions of special interest groups are also 
included. 


RECREATION 


Country Dances of Today, prepared by 
May Gadd. New York: Country Dance So- 
ciety of America, 31 Union Square W., 1951. 
17 pp. 50c. 

Fifteen English and two American coun- 

try dances are described. Music is given, 
with additional tunes for use as alterna- 
tives. 
New Play Experiences for Children, !y 
Ruth FE. Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank, and 
Robert M. Goldenson. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952. 66 pp. 75c. 

This book reports findings of a study on 
the effectiveness of planned play groups, 
and on the value of miniature life toys 
and puppet plays. 
Growing Through Play, by Ruth FE. Hart 
ley. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. 62 pp. 

An account is given of the play experi 

ences of two pre-school children over a 
period of months. 
The School’s Responsibility in Recreation, 
compiled by the Michigan Inter-Agency 
Council for Recreation, Lansing 23, Michi- 
gan, The Council, 400 Bauch Building, 
1952. 15 pp. Free. 

Questions and answers are presented re 
garding the school’s responsibility for ree- 
reation. 
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Dictionary of the Arts, by Martin L. Wolf. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
797 pp. $10.00. 

This is a dictionary which defines the 
materials, terms, implements, tech- 
niques of all the aspects of the arts, along 
with definitive and descriptive treatment of 
all schools and movements in esthetics. It 
covers all important periods from that of 
the cave-dweller to that of the modern 
studio. 


School Camping, by George W. Donaldson. 
New York: Association Press, 1952. 140 pp. 
$2.25. 

An interpretation is given of the role of 
school camping in the modern educational 
scene. The author discusses educational 
philosophy, social understanding, and hu- 
man development, illustrating how school 
camps contribute to each. 


Drawing Simplified, by A. Reid Winsey. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 161 
pp. $3.95. 

The book gives step-by-step instructions 
and illustrations on how to draw, with spe- 
cial emphasis placed on sketching the hu- 
man figure. There is discussion and illus- 
tration of relativity and visibility, the use 
of line, and practical suggestions on equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Learning Is Fun, by Caroline Horowitz. 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1952. 159 
pp. $1.00. 

This book of games helps children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 8 to learn to spell, 
do arithmetic, tell time, make change, etc. 
It contains illustrations to supplement each 
lesson. 


Playtime Pal, by Jeff E. Thompson and 
Annie Blaine. New York: Hart Publishing 
Co., 1952. 192 pp. $1.00. 

\ collection of puzzles, word games, cut 
outs, quizzes, jokes, riddles, and rhymes for 
boys and girls from 7 to II. 

Plastics for the Home Craftsman, by Harry 
Walton. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951. 191 pp. $4.00. 

Included are instructions, working draw- 
ings, and photographs or the design and 
construction of useful and ornamental plas 
tic objects. Starting with advice on the 
selection, waxing, and storing of plastic 
sheets and the purchase of suitable tools, 
the author discusses different methods for 
working with plastics including the use of 
light and the pressing of flowers and but 
terflies. 
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Handicraft Hobbies for Profit, by Robert 
Scharff. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. 199 pp. $4.00. 

This is a book describing the technique 
for working with wood, plastics, metal, 
ceramics, and leather.- In addition, the au- 
thor states how to organize and operate a 
craft business, and how and where to sell 
handicraft products. 

How To Work With Groups, by Harleigh 
B. Trecker and Audrey R. Trecker. New 
York: Woman's Press, 1952. 167 pp. $3.00. 

Fundamentals of democratic group lead- 
ership are applied to the recruiting of 
members, developing committees, planning 
of programs, leading of discussions, con- 
ducting business meetings, taking of min- 
utes, the securing of publicity, and the 
raising of funds. 

Skit Hits, by Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 
Nashville, Tennessee, The Authors, 2403 
Branch St., 1952. 66 pp. 75c. 

This collection of 70 dramatic skits and 
stunts that can be performed with little 
preparation would be particularly useful 
for recreation leaders. 

Here’s How And When, by Armilda B. 
Keiser. New York: Friendship Press, 1952. 
175 pp. Paper, $1.50. Cloth, $2.75. 

This book offers creative activities for 
children such as: games, recipes, festivals, 
gifts, dramatization, dioramas, picture ex- 
hibits, sand tables, puppets, painting, and 
figure-making. 

The Whole Wole World Singing, by Fdith 
Lovell Thomas. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1950. 125 pp. $2.75. 

This international songbook for children 

is dedicated to the spirit of brotherhood. 
tt includes words and music. 
Etching, Spinning, Raising, Tooling Metal, 
by Robert E. Smith, Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight, 1951. 88 pp. 
$1.25. 

Recreation workers will find this an in- 
structional book presenting information on 
metals, tools, and equipment, and explain 
ing how to perform the various operations 
in working metal. 

Adult Study Camps, compiled by Margaret 
Willis and Mary J. Alton. Louisville: 
Franklin Press, 1951. 85 pp. $2.00. 

Pictures and descriptions of educational 
camps for adults in the United States are 
valuable. The book includes name and lo 
cation, dates and cost of courses, subjects 
studies, teaching staff, recreational and liv- 
ing facilities, and equipment needed. 

The Book of Games, by G. S. Ripley. New 
York: Association Press, 1952. 236 pp. $3.00. 

Leaders need a comprehensive, illustrated 

manual of group games and group enter 
tainment for boys and girls from seven 
through the teens. 
Outdoor Education, A Handbook For 
School Districts, by Dale Hoskin. Los An- 
geles: Office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools, 1952. 82 pp. 

In this guide for the organization and 
administration of school camping and out- 
door education, problems of finance, camp 
personnel, health and safety, student prep- 
aration, curriculum in camp, evaluation, 
and community relationships are discussed. 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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ANOTHER MOSBY BOOK 


Vogel’s 
INS AND OUTS 
OF 


BASEBALL 


In which the techniques of the “Great American Pastime” are thoroughly covered by an 
outstanding coach who played high school, college and professional baseball—and has put 
down this experience and study in coaching and playing so as to have value for the beginner 
as well as the advanced player. 

Coaches and physical education teachers can count on having their work lightened immedi- 
ately — for the book will be released in time for the spring season. 


Every phase of the game is covered in Vogel's INS AND volved in propitious sections of the book. 
OUTS OF BASEBALL. The fundamentals are discussed for 
the beginner; more advanced play for the experienced. , : : 

; Dr and second baseman take part, are discussed within the chap- 

In baseball, each position is a complete unit of activity ters on “The Pitcher and Pitching,” “The Play of the Short 

which in turn is coordinated with team play as a whole. 


stop,” and “The Keystone Combination.” 
Every coach knows the difficulties of integrating the players 


to a TEAM—and Vogel has some unusual help for the Vogel's book is well-balanced and complete, and fills a real 
coach looking for this kind of coordination. He does this need in the physical education literature on the most popu 
by repeating certain plays in which several players are in- lar American sport. 
CONTENTS 

1. The Development of Baseball 15. General Offensive Play 
PART I. DEFENSE PART III. MANAGEMENT 


16. Directing Team Play 
2. Fielding and Throwing 8 I 


3 The Pitcher and Pitching 
18. Team Organization 
4. The Catcher and Catching 19. Administration of the Baseball Program 
5. The Battery 20. Construction and Care of the Diamond 
6. Play of the First Baseman PART IV. RECORDS 
7. Play of the Second Baseman 21. Keeping Charts, Records, and Notes 
8. Play of the Shortstop 22. Keeping Score 
9. The Keystone Combination PART V. THE WELFARE OF THE PLAYER 
10. Play of the Third Baseman 23. Conditioning and Training 
ll. Play of the Outfielder 24. Aches, Pains, and Common Injuries 
12. Defensive Play and Drills PART VI. THE UMPIRE 
PART II. OFFENSE 25. Umpiring 
13. Batting and Bunting PART VII. OBSERVATIONS 
14. Base Running 26. Postscript 


By O. H. (OTTS) VOGEL, Baseball Coach, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
456 pages, 167 illustrations. Price, $5.50 
Send orders and inquiries to 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Published by — 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 
Scientific Publications 


San Francisco New York 


For example: pick-offs, in which the pitcher, shortstop. 
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OUTSTANDING 
FOR 1951 


Selected as 
one of the 
23 best ed- 
ucational 
books for 
1951 by the 
Phi Delta 
Kappan 
and chosen 
by 250 lead- 
ing educa- 
tors as out- 
standing 
(see May 
NEA _ Jour- 


nal). 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


First AAHPER Yearbook 
Clothbound, 562 pp. Price $4.25 
Order today 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Continued from page 50) 


GENERAL 


Readings in Counseling, edited by Karl 
Zerfoss, New York: Association Press, 1952. 
639 pp. $6.00. 

Edited selections from over 160 authori- 
tative sources on approaches to guidance 
and counseling six major areas are in- 
cluded: (1) needs, types, and opportunities 
for guidance; (2) the guidance point of 
view; (3) basic psychological principles; 
(4) techniques; (5) the individual in the 
group; (6) personality of the counselor. 
Proceedings of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Report of Conference Sessions, Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 3-7, 1950. Edward A. Richards, 
general editor. Health Publications Insti- 
tute, Inc., Raleigh, N. C. 359 pp. $2.00. 

These proceedings include the back- 
ground of the Conference, selected addresses 
given before general sessions, selected tech- 
nical papers, and summaries of the 31 
panels and the 35 work groups. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


When You Are In The Woods, by Foy 
Welch, Syracuse, College of Forestry, 1951. 
43 pp. Free. 

Annual Report for the year 1951. National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 13 pp. 
Action Against Heart Disease. Annual Re- 
port, 1951. American Heart Association, 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 19. 36 pp. 


Steps Toward Prevention of Chronic Disease. 
A summary of a conference on chronic dis- 
ease: Preventive Aspects, held March 12-14, 
1951, sponsored by the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, United States Public Health 
Service and the National Health Council. 
Raleigh, N. C.: Health Publications Insti- 
tute. 31 pp. 50c. 


Will He See? 1951 Annual Report, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 


What You Should Know About Arthritis! 8 pp. 
and Achievement and Challenge. Progress re- 
port for the year 1950-51. 20 pp. Both 
available from Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, 23 West 45th St., N. Y. 19. 


The Multiple Screening Idea. 16 pp. All 
Their Powers. Stories of community action 
for health. 30 pp. Health Information 
Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 


What Is Honesty? Thaddeus B. Clark. 49 pp. 
Your Children's Manners. Rhoda W. Bac- 
meister. 49 pp. 

You and Your Problems. Stanley E. Dimond. 
40 pp. Junior Life Adjustment Book for 
boys and girls. 

Life with Brothers and Sisters. Frances UlIl- 
mann. 40 pp. Junior Life Adjustment 
Book for boys and girls. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 40c. 

A Résumé of the Findings of the lowa Break- 
fast Studies. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 8 pp. 


A Drained Swamp 
(Continued from page 8) 


and business concerns lend their aid 
and support by sponsoring teams 
and by contributing food for the 
summer camps. 


Evaluation of the Program 


The results of the recreation pro- 
gram in the Albuquerque Schools 
are far reaching and, from the rec- 
reational point of view, quite suc- 
cessful. However, a few points need 
to be re-evaluated: 

(1) The daily attendance records 
while showing growth or decline in 
numbers do not always bring out the 
quality of work done; consequently, 
observations and unusual job_per- 
formance records should be relied 
on in judging the success of the in- 
dividual playground leader. 

(2) The lay and youth advisory 
boards have proved effective in ini- 
tiating community planning. Since 
the turnover in the board member- 
ship from year to year has been 
large, long-time planning has been 


dificult. A change is being made to 
include community-wide special in- 
terest committees in order to give 
impetus to the planning. 

(3) Reaching those who would 
profit most from a program of this 
nature is quite difficult. Publicity 
campaigns are carried on through 
newspapers, radios, and speec hes. 
The most effective advertising me- 
dium found is through bulletins dis- 
tributed among the students to take 
home. 

(4) A successful playground pro- 
gram can be nullified by one serious 
accident. It is important that some 
phase of safety be dramatized at 
every staff meeting. 

(5) Professional guidance in car- 
rying on a recreation program is 
needed from the top as there are 
various nation-wide service organiza- 
tions with local chapters who advo- 
cate some “sure fire’ phase of rec- 
reation for certain age groups. Their 
zeal is to be commended. Their 
leadership, however, is not always 
geared to the best interests of the 
participant. 


There is need of some authority 
from a national recreation level to 
interpret to the service organization 
leaders the aims of recreation and 
the proper procedure to follow in 
establishing these special projects. 
Educators diligently look after the 
youngsters’ interests during the 
school year. Should not this same 
diligence be continued throughout 
the entire year by means of some 
such a program as described in the 
preceding pages? 


One Swamp the Origin 


The present superintendent of 
schools who once said, “The job of 
education is educating people to ap- 
preciate the difference between 
merely living and making life worth 
living,” is as enthusiastic today as in 
1910 about creating opportunities 
for those experiences so valuable to 
the best life adjustment. From that 
one swamp, drained and put to con- 
structive community use, stems the 
diversified present-day program of 
Recreation Division of the Albu- 
querque Public Schools. 
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Shaw, Anderson, Epler, Fleming, 
Gabrielsen, Simmons, Willgoose 


Shad Sports for Men 


Just Ready! A new, excellently illustrated volume giving complete informa- 

tion on eight popular games—plus a complete chapter covering the organi- 
zation and planning for team sports and their place in modern living. The 
games which are clearly and carefully presented are: Ice Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Six-Man Football, Soccer, Softball, Speedball, Touch Football, and Volleyball. 
Every important phase of each game is described with some history of the 
sport and the equipment and facilities needed, as well as a glossary of terms. 
Excellent illustrations by Hugh Reid. 
Team Sports for Men. By Joun H. SHaw (Editor), Dual Professor of Education 
and Physical Education, Syracuse University; Grorce F. ANprerson, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Association tor Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
STEPHEN Epuer, Director, Vanport Extension Center, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education; J. Scorr FLeminG, Assistant Physical Director, YMCA, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Minton A. GABRIELSEN, Associate Professor of Education, New York University; 
Ray Simmons, Lacrosse Coach, Syracuse University; Cart E. WriiuGooss, Director, 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education, State University of New York, State Teach- 
er’s College, Oswego, N. Y. 328 pages, 114 illustrations by Hugh Reid. $4.75. 


Nixon and Cozens 


4 


Completely up-to-date with a new section on Evaluation and new material 

on Professional Leadership, this book has also been enlarged with 50% more 
bibliography and information on current opportunities in the field. Also fea- 
tured are chapters on Influences Shaping American Physical Education Since 
the War, and Physical Education in the American Culture. 
Introduction to Physical Education. By EvGenrt W. Nixon, Professor Emeritus of 
Physical Education, Pomona College, Claremont, California; and Freperick W. 
Cozens, Professor and Director of Physical Education, University of California. 271 
pages, 54,” x 734”. $3.75. 


NEW 
2nd 
EDITION 


Kozman, Cassidy, and Jackson 


Methods in P hysical 


New chapters increase the importance of this standard text: Guidance in 
Sports and Dance Units, Planning Other Types of Programs than those previ- 
ously included, plus more attention devoted to practical classroom methods. 
Helpful also are the many cross-references from the general explanations of 
processes and techniques to the chapters giving applications in particular 
instances. As in the first edition there is an excellent bibliography. 

Methods in Physical Education. By Hitpa CLuTeE Kozman, Ph.D., Physical Edueation 
Teacher in Secondary Schools, Oakland, California, 1918-1941; RosaLinp Cassipy, 
Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of California at Los Angeles; and 
Cuester O. Jackson, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 
557 pages, 51)” x 81”, illustrated. Just Ready. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA 5 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 
FILMS 
Drug Addiction. Derivation of various drugs 
and harmful reactions of marijuana, heroin 
and cocaine are explained with animated 
drawings. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Il. 22 min. b. & w., sound film. 
Passion for Life. A feature film produced in 
France with English titles. Sponsored by 
the Film Board of the United Nations. 
Simple and convincing exposition of pro- 
gressive philosophies in teaching methods. 
Brandon’ Films, Inc., 200 West 57th St. 
N. ¥. 19. 
Weight Reduction Through Diets. For college 
students and adults. On loan, National 
Dairy Council, Chicago 6, Ill. 
New Tools for Learning. Contribution of 
films and other audio-visual media to edu 
cation. Released by University of Chicago 
Audio-Visual Center and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. 16mm., 20 min., b & w. $40. 


SWUARE 
DANCING 


can be 
So easy to learn 
50 easy to teach 


With these Square Dance Records 

with Progressive Oral Instructions 

and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

e No need for live musicians or 
callers 

@ Saves your vocal chords 

e Saves time and energy 

e@ Eliminates outmoded textbooks 

and brings you this increasingly 

popular form of recreation 

which— 

Avoids “wallflowers” 

Breaks down all social barriers 

Creates good fellowship 

@ Suits all age groups 

What More Can You Ask For? 

To find out— 


Write today for a descriptive folder 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-10 Freeport, N. Y. 
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films make use of slow motion, which 
is probably the primary learning fac- 
tor in physical education movies. 

In using films to teach a skill, the 
following pointers should be ob- 
served: 

(a) Preview the film. 

(b) If the film isn’t going to aid in the 
learning situation, omit it. (Show- 
ing a film as a “time filler” is a poor 
practice.) 

(c) Check equipment, room, seating, etc. 

(d) Prepare students for film. 

(e) Present film. 

(f) Follow-up and evaluate. 

After showing a sound film 
through once, it may prove valuable 
to show it again without the sound, 
stopping it when necessary and com- 
menting at certain times. Also, it 
may prove helpful to have students 
go through the motions of the skill 
along with the slow motion presenta- 
tion on the screen. 

Motion pictures should be planned 
to reach a certain educational goal. 
They may be used: 

(a) As an approach to a unit to stimu- 
late interest and lav the ground work 
for learning. 

(b) As the body of a lesson to help pro- 
mote a skill, to convey certain facts 
or to help solve certain problems. 

(c) As a supplement to a lesson. 

(d) As the close of a unit for a review 
or summary of previous learnings. 

In showing movies to a physical 
education class, a small room would 
be more advisable for projection 
than the gym. 

Motion pictures can be a valuable 

aid in teaching physical education. 
However, until more films are avail- 
able which stress fundamentals and 
the learning of skills and which 
make more extensive use of slow mo- 
tion, the value of films will be more 
as a motivating and interest-arous- 
ing aid than a learning aid. 
(8) Still Pictures. Still pictures as 
an aid to learning a physical skill 
play an important role. The term 
“still pictures” includes photographs, 
illustrations, slides, and filmstrips. 
Posters and drawn pictures will be 
considered in a different category. 

Photographs and illustrations may 
be used to portray fundamentals and 
skills and the various steps involved. 
They may be used effectively with 
an opaque projector or may be post- 
ed so that students may use them as 
a reference and a guide. ; 
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They are perhaps of less value 
than certain other aids because they 
fail to show motion. Nevertheless, 
their valué must not be underesti- 
mated. For example, in teaching the 
service in tennis, a sequence of pic- 
tures showing the grip, the stance, 
the action of the right arm and the 
racket, and the action of the left 
hand in throwing the ball would be 
helpful for those learning the skill. 
Such a sequence could well be shown 
with an opaque projector. Students 
could use the pictures to check them- 
selves and others. 

The preceding paragraph applies 
to films and filmstrips also. A great 
deal of effective teaching can be ac- 
complished through proper use of 
these aids. Skills may be broken 
down into specific steps and the nec- 
essary continuity of such can provide 
an effective learning medium. It 
should be pointed out that breaking 
skills down into specific steps may 
inhibit to some extent the learning 
process. There are certain minimum 
steps into which a skill may be effec- 
tively divided and this factor must 
be kept well in mind at all times. 

Slides and filmstrips possess many 
of the same values as motion  pic- 
tures, such as compelling attention 
(due to darkened room) and reach- 
ing a mass audience. Again in using 
these aids it is wise to integrate them 
effectively into the program and use 
them at the proper times. It may 
prove more helpful to use them in a 
semi-lighted room so that observers 
can practice the fundamentals as 
they see them presented. This would 
produce an effect similar to that of 
a demonstration, and in some cases 
may be even more valuable. 

At the present time, there are 
available a series of filmstrip kits 
dealing with various sports including 
archery, badmington, bowling, ten- 
nis, golf, and baseball. These are de- 
signed primarily for teaching pur- 
poses and are very helpful in the 
teaching situation. Records are used 
along with the filmstrips. 


(9) Recordings and Radio. As an 
aid to learning a skill, recordings are 
not very valuable if used alone. 
Hearing a skill being described is 
perhaps the least effective method of 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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turn. 


(10) 
bounce. 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


(21) 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


(Continued from page 11) 
will have a wonderful time, will be- 
come highly skilled, and will avoid 
contributing to your gray hair and 
high blood pressure. 

(1) Straight jump and “kill” the spring 
by bending knees. 

(2) Straight jump and half turn; full 


tinuing. 


clasped, 


(3) Straight jump, heel click (feet to- 
gether, apart, together, etc.) . 

(4) Straight jump, heel slap. 

(5) Straight jump, running in air. 

(6) Straight jump, legs spread (side- 
ward; hurdle position) . 

(7) Straight jump, leg lift, jack knife. 

(8) Straight jump, rope skipping (change 
of pace, 

(9) Knee drop. 


single turn, double turn, etc.) . 
Alternate knee drop and _ foot 


Knee drop, half turn for landing. 
Half turn into knee drop. 

Knee drop and rope jumping. 

Seat drop. 

Alternate seat drop and knee drop. 
Seat drop, half turn, seat drop, con- 


Seat drop and rope turning. 

Four point landing. 

Alternate seat drop and knee drop. 
Couple jumping, diagonally oppo- 


site, alternating bounce. 


Couple jumping, center, hands 
arms straight, jump together. 


(22) Couple jumping, side by side, jump 
together. 
(23) Couple jumping. diagonal corners, 


alternating seat drops and bounce, partners 
alternating. 


Four point landings, half turns. 
Half turns into four point landings. 
Couples facing, seat drop; one with 


feet together, other with feet apart. 


—PREVIE 


The new Watchmaster Automatic Stand-by Light 
supplies emergency light instantly when fuses blow or 
power failures occur. There is a choice of floodlights 
or sealed beam lamp heads and connection for perma- 
nent wiring or cord and plug attachment for semi- 
portable installation. 


The Carpenter Mfg. Co., Somerville, Mass. 


This grill, a complete cooking range in one compact unit, 
is easily installed or moved anywhere. It has two waffle-type 
grids and a massive oven. It burns wood, coal, or charcoal 
and has a one-piece removable grate. The Picnic Grill is 
thoroughly tested and is designed for cooking results like 
those on the grills used by professional chefs. Sold nationally 


the 


The CAMERON HEARTOMETER is a scientific precision in- 
strument for graphing a permanent record of systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure, the pulse rate, and the peripheral 

4 vascular pattern throughout the extremities. Descriptive lit- 
erature is available from 
Cameron Heartometer Co., 666 W. Division St., 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


(27) Back drop. 

(28) Continuous back drop. 

(29) Hand stand from knee drop. 

(30) Back drop and half twist. 

(31) Front somersault from knee drop, 
to seat drop. 

(32) Front somersault from knee drop, 
to feet. 


(33) Back somersault (tuck) from tucked 
seat drop to feet. 

(35) Front somersault from foot bounce 
(started with safety belt). 

(36) Back somersault (fuck) from foot 
bounce (started with safety belt) . 

Long before reaching this stage 
the performcr is able to develop 
very interesting routines. 


References 

Griswald, Larry, Trampoline Tumbling, 
Fred Medart Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Nissen, George P., Trampoline Tumbling, 
Nissen Trampoline Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Simmons, Anne, A Manual of Selected Ac- 
tivities in Apparatus and Trampoline 
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American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
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The Dupli-Kit is a convenient little outfit for 
printing and addressing postcards, announcements, ad- 
vertising pieces, and forms. Its Portable Printer and 

« Portable Addresser do an hour's handwork in six min- 
utes at a cost of a few cents per 1000 pieces. Both 
are about the size of a small camera, in Hammerloid 
finish, with a handy carrying case. Manufactured by 
The Heyer Corporation, 1850 South Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


by CORA A. MILLER 
Editor, National Section on Dance, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 


MORE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT NEWS 
Sam Houston STC Dance News 


From Texas, the state chairman, Mary 
Ella Montague, of the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College writes that a wide offer- 
ing in folk, modern and social dance on 
the beginning level, and advanced work in 
the modern dance, are available. There are 
clubs in modern, folk and square. 

Students preparing to teach do field work 
in a local public school system, and have 
conducted a Dance Workshop for Girl 
Scouts. The modern dance club gave a 
program on October 21, a lecture-demon- 
stration in February, a concert in April, 
and a two-day tour of Southeast Texas 
High Schools. The school has a new, reno- 
vated dance studio. 


Texas Dance Programs 


The state College Dance Symposium was 
held in Austin in December. The guest 
teacher was Margaret H'Doubler of the 
University of Wisconsin who stressed the 
need for a thorough knowledge of move- 
ment principles for all students, dance or 
sports. 

Orchesis at Texas College of Arts and 
Industries has given three programs this 
year, one of which was a demonstration for 
the district physical education meeting in 
March. 


Univ. of Texas Courses 


Since 1945 the Fine Arts College of the 
University of Texas has included the study 
of dance, and in 1950 a dance major be- 
came a part of the Drama Department. 
Majors experience practical and theoretical 
work in areas of projection and perform- 
ance and eventual relationship as a_per- 
forming unity of arts. 

One regular offering each year in the 
drama season is a dance concert. The 
course of study in dance includes two 
areas: (1) basic movement education for 
actors and directors, and (2) specialized 
study for students whose main interest is 
dance. 


TSCW Dance Clubs Active 

The Modern Dance Club at the Texas 
State College in Denton presented special 
programs for civic groups in Dallas, a 
Thanksgiving program for the college, its 
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formal concert in April, dances for the an- 
nual Cotton Pageant at the Texas A and 
M College. 

A concert and master lesson by José Li 
mon was sponsored by the College in No- 
vember, and one by Harriette Ann Gray 
and Company in May. The Caperettes, a 
tap dance club, and the Folk Dance Club 
have also had many special programs for 
various civic groups. The TSCW also spon- 
sors four children’s classes each week, 
taught by a senior major student. 
Activities in Virginia 

At Richmond Professional Institute more 
emphasis is being placed on teacher train- 
ing. T'wo programs are planned this year, 
one of which will include creative work of 
all dance classes. The Drama Department 
is making the dance program a Class proj- 
ect. 

Westhampton College reports a program 
in February and one for May Day. 

Hollins College sonsored a performance 
by José Limon in October, a December 
program by the students, and an April re- 
cital. 

Orchesis Club at the College of William 
and Mary sponsored square dance evenings, 
trips to nearby programs, and a perform- 
ance by Katherine Litz. The club gives 
an annual spring performance. 

Longwood College reports a wider area 
reached by the dance day for high school 
girls in February, an annual recital, and a 
Scandanavian Festival in May. 


\ ostume 
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AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


rrepared by Frances Bascom and 
Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
tion on Dance, and published by 
AAHPER. 24 pages. 


North Carolina News 


Virginia Moomaw, head of dance at the 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, writes of a Christmas Cha- 
pel Program, of the Annual Arts Forum 
sponsored by the school in March with the 
Dance Section meetings led by Jean Erd- 
man. 

Junior group of the dance club is direct- 
ed by the graduate dance assistants, and 
the senior group by the Dance Head. The 
new physical education building has excel- 
lent dance facilities. Ruth Price of the 
University of North Carolina reports a new 
elective course on the graduate level, “His- 
tory of the Dance.” 

A study in the relationship of force, time, 
and space to athletic ability is being made 
in the Rhythms course (for men physical 
education majors) and was summarized at 
a Southern Convention meeting in Febru- 
ary. In November, Gene Gowing conducted 
a course in square dancing. 


Berea College Offers More Dance 


Dorothy Currier, director of the Dance 
Program at Berea College and Dance Chair- 
man for Kentucky, writes that during the 
past year dance offerings have been en- 
larged to include modern, creative dance. 
Physical education majors, men and 
women, are required to take a course in 
Rhythmic Analysis and Perception before 
they graduate. 

A movement workshop for children is 
held on Saturday mornings. 


Univ. of Kentucky News 


At the University of Kentucky, a Janu- 
ary program, a television show, a lecture 
demonstration at Moorehead Teachers’ Col- 
lege and a spring recital are listed events 
of the year. 

In March the first State Modern Dance 
Symposium will be held at the University. 
Mildred Vance, a university graduate, is 
the new dance teacher at Eastern State 
Teachers’ College in Richmond. 


Demonstrations at Univ. of Miss. 


From Mississippi, the state dance chair- 
man, Anne Ingram writes that the pro- 
grams given at the University include 
demonstration of work being done in all 
phases of the dance program—social, tap, 
folk, and modern. A special program for 
the Physical Education Major Club, a so- 
cial dance class for faculty, and a special 
class for Negro high school students, are 
among activities for the year. 


Delta STC Club Activities 


Mrs. Loretta Floyd of the Delta State 
Teachers College in Cleveland writes that 
the Dance Club has given an assembly 
program, and plans for demonstrations for 
local high schools. 


Belhaven College Courses 


Mrs. Herbert Shaddix reports that basic 
modern and other forms are taught at 
Belhaven College in Jackson. All majors 
and minors in Physical Education take 
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“Rhythms for Elementary Schools” and 
“Fundamentals of Rhythm and Move- 
ment.” 


Univ. of Florida Concert Tour 


From the University of Florida, Betty 
Faulds writes that the Modern Dance 
Group and the Women’s Glee Ciub went 
on a concert tour of the state in February. 


Workshop at WCUNC for Credit 


There will be a co-operative Dance 
Workshop sponsored by the Dance Section 
of the SAHPER at Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina from June 9 
to June 20. Offerings include technique, 
composition, dance notation, and the dance 
course of study. 

Teachers and students from many states 
will be on hand. Registration for an ad- 
ditional week will give credit. Tuition for 
two weeks is $25.00. 


NEWS FROM 
OTHER DISTRICTS 


Creative Dance Workshop in Oregon 


A workshop in Creative Dance will be 
held at the Oregon State College from 
June 16-June 27. Emphasis will be on 
Dance for the High School Student. Fur- 
ther information contact Betty Lynd 
Thompson at the Oregon State College in 
Corvallis. 

Ohio News from Miami Univ. 

Frances Pedrick of Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio, says that the Modern Dance 
class has taken several trips presenting 
demonstrations to nearby high schools this 
year to interest students in dance. 

Senior Orchesis has given an assembly 
program, the annual spring dance program 
in April. The Dance Department was host 
to the Ohio Valley Dance Association's 
Spring Meeting. 

Dance Workshop at Interlochen 

The Michigan Square Dance Leaders As- 
sociation will hold its Fourth Annual 
Summer Camp Workshop at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., from 
August 29 through Sept. 1. The workshop 
will be for square dance callers and teach- 
ers. Al Brundage will be the guest 
director. 

The workshop will be limited to 50 
couples. Square dance callers and teachers 
who are interested in making application 
to attend may write Art Erwin, 4414 Au- 
dubon Rd., Detroit 24, Mich. 


Univ. of Utah Contest 


The Department of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation held its annual 
women’s intramural “Dance Contest” May 
10 in the Aggie Fieldhouse. Approxi- 
mately 400 women participated in tap, folk, 
social, modern, and humorous types of 
dancing. 


Utah Dance Festival 


The Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at the Univer- 
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sity of Utah held its Dance Festival Week 
between the dates of April 2-26. Some of 
the activities included dance concert, dem- 
onstrations, exhibition of photographs of 
leading dance figures, movies of profes- 
sional dance artists, and the annual 
orchesis concert. 


Mills College Presents Greek Tragedy 


On March 14, 15, and 16 the Mills Col- 
lege presented W. B. Yeats version of Soph- 
ocles Greek Tragedy, utilizing all of the 
performing arts—music, dance, and drama. 
The music director-composer was Harry 
Partch, who used a wide variety of ancient 
and modern musical instruments. 

Stage director-designer Arch Lauterer 
used Partch’s massive instruments as an in- 
tegral part of the Oedipus stage setting. 
Choreography for the production was by 
Edith Wiener of the Dance Department 


PLANS FOR NEXT FALL 


The first dance column will be devoted to 
new developments in summer workshops, 
summer sessions. Please summarize impor- 
tant items and send to the Dance Editor by 
August 21. * 


24th Annual 


Square and Country Dance Camp 
American and English Dances 


PINEWOODS CAMP 


Long Pond, near Plymouth, Mass. 


One to three weeks—Labor Day Weekend 
Directed by MAY GADD, €.D.S. National Director 
With RAY SMITH, famous Texas Caller 
DICK BEST and LOUISE CHAPIN, Massachusetts 
BOB HIDER, N. J.. FRANK SMITH, Kentucky 
and other experts in American and English dances 
Folder from: 

Country Dance Society of America 
31 Union Square W.., 

New York 3, N. Y. 


style 111 
Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 
or gym work. Block or white glove leather 
with full elk soles . . . $2.50 
Men's (91/2 and up) $3.00 


Capezio products represent true economy in all 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
a for full details on 
ot Capezio favor- 
Tres for dance in physical 
education. Address: Ca- 
pezio, Dept. CP 652, re 
Broadway, New York.N. 


1612 Broadway 

New York * Boston * Chicago 
los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


TROY, MO. 
SQUARE DANCE WEEK— 
with Rickey Holden 
JULY 7-13 
3RD ANNUAL FOLK CAMP—2 Weeks 
AUGUST 18-3! 
Leaders' and Teachers’ Week—Aug. 18-24 
Recreation Week—Aug. 25-31 


Write: NATIONAL FOLK CAMP 
TROY, MO. 


Your group will 
dance better to the 
exciting beat of the 


New Gretsch Dance Drum 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch Dance Drum _ will 
add color and excitement to your dance 
p. Originally designed for Mary Wig- 
man to her own specifications, it is still the 
choice of leading artists and the foremost 
schools in the country. 
Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and orien- 
tal themes. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


LIGHT AND STURDY 


Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated rtraining hoop 
and eight nickel ——s brackets. In or- 
dering mention X4145 — Price $15.00 post- 
age extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 


singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. JA-652. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago (4), Ill. 
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(Continued from pgae 43) 


important is the fact that these con- 
ferences and workshops are being 
held. Members of the profession are 
meeting to discuss problems of teach- 
er education. Has a conference or 
workshop on professional prepara- 
tion in health education, physical 
education, and recreation been held 
within the last few years in your dis- 
trict or region? Is it time to hold or 
plan for another workshop using a 
different approach? If a conference 
on a district or regional basis has 
not been held, will you take the in- 
itiative to stimulate one? 

During the last several years most 
states have organized State Advisory 
Committees on Teacher Education 
or State Commissions on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. In some states both commit- 
tees and commisions are in exist- 
ence.” One state, for example, has a 
state advisory committee which has 
sponsored two workshops of three 
days duration on teacher education. 
The committee is representative of 
the various types of institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education in the 
state. It is advisory to the state de- 
partment of education. Ten sub- 
committees are now at work in an 
attempt to solve problems at the 
state level. This same state has an 
active Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
which is a part of the structure of 
its state education association —a 
parallel organization to the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Protessional Standards. It is 
representative of the teaching pro- 
fession. Such committees and com- 
missions provide members of the 
AAHPER the opportunity to join in 
the co-operative movement for the 
improvement of teacher education. 


Student-Staff Co-operation in a 
Department 

There is an old saying that “Char- 
itv begins at home.” It is at the 
“grass roots” where intensive effort 
must be directed in the movement 


M. Stinnett and J. G. Umstattd, 
“Patterns of Co-operation in Administering 
State Teacher-Education and Certification 
Programs,” Journal of Teacher Education, 
2:272-83 (Dec. 1951). 
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to improve teacher education. Some 
departments evaluate their programs 
of professional preparation periodi- 
cally; others consider it desirable to 
do so continuously. It does require 
time, but it is a professionally stimu- 
lating and enjoyable experience. 
The process involves frequent staff 
meetings, participation of students 
in the evaluation process, and ob- 
taining information from graduates 
and their supervisors about gaps and 
weaknesses in professional prepara- 
tion. Most important, of course, is 
actually doing something to remedy 
any deficiencies in professional pro- 
grams which are discovered in the 
evaluation process. 

The improvement of teacher edu- 
cation and professional standards 
can be accomplished as we co-oper- 
ate with our fellow teachers and 
those in related services to attain the 
following objectives: 


(1) To expand in-service training pro- 
grams through institutes, workshops, con 
ferences, conventions, visitations, demon- 
strations, bulletin services, corzespondence, 
and extension services. 


(2) To develop publi€ respect for teach 
ing as a profession, particularly at the ele- 
mentary level. 


(3) To provide equal salaries for teach- 
ers at elementary, secondary, and college 
levels commensurate with professional prep- 
aration and experience. 


(4) To recruit, select and screen, guide 
and prepare persons who seem to possess 
those qualifications which are characteris 
tic of successful teachers. 


(5) To improve the quality of profes- 
sional preparation. This objective should 
be accepted immediately as a social re- 
sponsibility by all colleges and universities 
offering professional preparation in health, 
physical education, and recreation. Some 
of the current practices are inexcusable, in 
defensible, a sad commentary, and an in 
dictment of those responsible for them. 


6) To develop nation-wide acceptance of 
the principle that colleges and universities 
should accept responsibility for the prep- 
aration of teachers only to the extent that 
they are qualified to do so. 


(7) To raise the standards for certifica- 
tion of teachers as soon as possible to five 
years of preparation to include at least one 
full quarter of internship experience. 


(8) To develop evaluative criteria for the 
accreditment of colleges and universities 
engaged in professional preparation for 
recreation leadership and the teaching of 
health and physical education. 


(9) To develop manuals for use as guides 
by colleges and universities in continually 
evaluating and improving programs of 
professional preparation. The two national 
conference reports already are available for 
this purpose: The National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and The National Conference 
on Graduate Study in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. They 
may be purchased at the AAHPER head- 
quarters at one dollar per copy. The 
AACTE general evaluation schedules may 
be purchased through the Associate Secre- 
tary, Dr. Edward Pomeroy, at Oneonta, 
N. Y. at fifty cents per set. The evaluation 
schedules for health education, physical 
education, and recreation which will sup- 
plement the general AAC TE schedules are 
now in process of development. It is antici- 
pated they will be available for general dis 
tribution no later than early next fall 
through the AAHPER headquarters at a 
nominal cost. 


(10) To develop a spirit of unity and 
co-operation among personnel health 
education, physical education recrea- 
tion and to extend this co-operation indi 
vidually and collectively with all personnel 
in education. 


AAHPER as a Team 


We can, we must, and I have the 
firm conviction that the members ol 
this Association, close to 20,000 in 
number, will accept the challenge to 
serve on the team which is devoted 
to improving teacher education and 
professional standards. One of 
AAHPER’s past-presidents stated, 
“The AAHPER is a great team with 
no star players.” It has not changed. 

While some of its members are re- 
quested to play major roles from 
time to time and often accept such 
assignments with reluctance, the ef- 
fectiveness of their efforts is depend- 
ent upon a strong and large support- 
ing cast. With faith, confidence and 
trust in each other we have the pro- 
fessional and social obligation to 
work together within this great pro- 
fessional Association. The AAHPER 
has grown in stature through its co- 
operation with the National Educa- 
tion Association and other protes- 
sional organizations. 

Public respect for our profession 
and the effectiveness of our unique 
contributions to education are de- 
pendent upon the standards attained 
through co-operative relations with 
other professional and lay groups. * 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE MAY RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


by HYMAN KRAKOWER 
College of the City of New York 


Biter, Raven E., Evidence of Play and Ex- 
ercise in Early Pestalozzian and Lancasterian 
Elementary Schools in the United States, 
1809-45. 

As indicated by the title, this is a study 
of evidence for recognition of play and ex- 
ercise in the development of physical edu 
cation in the “early” schools, 


Crarke, H. Harrison, THroporre L. 
and Crayton T. SHAY, New Objective 
Strength Tests of Muscle Groups by Cable- 
Tension Methods. 

This is one of a series of studies in 
which apparatus and objective techniques 
have been devised for measuring the 
strength of muscles activating movements 
of the joints of the body. Sixteen new tests 
and new findings pertaining to four pre- 
viously reported tests, intended to measure 
the strength of muscles involved in ortho- 
pedic disabilities, are presented. 

Cureron, THomas Kirk, Physical Fitness Im- 
provement of a Middle-Aged Man, with Brief 
Reviews of Related Studies. 

This is a report of the progress made 

by one individual as a result of a systemati- 
cally guided program. An annotated bib- 
liography of related studies is also con- 
tained. 
Everrrr, Peter W. and Frank D. SILLS, 
The Relation of Grip Strength to Stature, 
Somatotype Components, and Anthropomet- 
tic Measurements of the Hand. 

Relationships of grip strength to hand 
length, hand width, palm length, and fin- 
ger length were attempted, as well as so- 
matotype ratings. Four hundred students 
ranging in age from 14 to 29 years were 
mcasured. 

It was found that the variables of 
weight, height, the mesomorphic compo 
nent, and an anthropometric measurement 
of the hand all contributed to the higher 
multiple correlations with hand grip 
strength. The use of one anthropometric 
hand measurement proved to be adequate, 
since the use of more than one added little 
or nothing to the multiple correlations. It 
was further found that age had little in 
fluence upon grip strength. 

Haac, Jessie HeLen, Health Education as a 
Requirement for Certification of Secondary 
School Teachers—In Academic Fields, Physi- 
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cal Education, Health and Physical Education, 
and School Health Education. 

An analysis of certification requirements 
for secondary school teachers in the 48 
states and the District of Columbia was 
made: (1) to determine the extent of 
health education as a requirement in gen 
eral education, professional education, and 
in the special fields for certification of 
secondary school teachers; (2) to find and 
analyze the differences in the health edu 
cation requirements; and (3) to find and 
analyze the health education differences as 
certification requirements among the states. 
Irwin, Lesuip W. and Ciirrorp A. Boyp, 
A Determination of Concepts of Healthful 
Living and Their Relative Importance for a 
General Course in College Health. 

The purpose of the study was to deter 
mine the fundamental concepts of health 
ful living, and their relative importance, as 
being of functional value both for the 
present and future in serving as a basis of 
a general course in health instruction for 
college students. 

For a valid list of concepts, the sources 

were: hygiene texts; monthly magazines 
having the greatest circulation; and vital 
statistics issued by federal agencies. The 
scientific accuracy and relative importance 
of each concept was determined by a se 
lected group of national leaders in health 
education. In addition, a limited judgment 
was made by chance-selected college grad 
uates. 
Kant4 Ropert J. and Hqw arp V. Merron 
Ability in the Standing Broad Jump of Ele- 
mentary School Children 7, 9, and I! years 
of Age. 

The specific aims of the present study 
were: to devise a well-controlled procedure 
for eliciting and measuring the standing 
broad jump ability of elementary school 
children; and to determine the reliability 
of the procedure employed 

The abilities of the children of each age 
sex group are described with reference to 
central tendency and variability. Age and 
sex differences in central tendency are dis 
cussed and variability is described, using 
an approach that vields “frames of refer 
ence” against which to interpret the abili 
ties of children meeting the basal specifica- 
cations in background and conditions of 
measurement. 


Loucks, DONALD, An Analytical Frequency 
Study of the Content of the Research Quar- 
terly, 1930-49. 

\n attempt is made to determine, among 
other factors, the relative emphasis placed 
on research in the various areas of the 
broad field of health-physical education 
recreation-safety, and the relative repre 
sentation of contributors, sponsoring insti 
tutions, and geographical areas. 
Moriarty, Mary J. and Lrstir W. Irwin, 
A Study of the Relationships of Certain Physi- 
cal and Emotional Factors to Habitual Poor 
Posture Among School Children. 

The factors studied have been frequently 
cited in previous literature in connection 
with their possible relationship to poor 
posture. It has been implied that a rela 
tionship existed, but no reliable evidence 
of relationship could be found. It was the 
purpose of this study to investigate the 
possibilities of a true relationship. 

The authors concluded that there is a 
significant association between poor pos 
ture and certain physical and emotional 
factors, namely: disease, fatigue, self-con 
sciousness, fidgeting, hearing defects, rest 
lessnes, timidity, under-weight, heart de 
fects, and asthma. 


Rosen, MELVIN, The Effect of a Cold Abdom- 
inal Spray Upon a Repeat Performance in 
the 440-Yard Run. 

It was the purpose of this study to de 
termine whether or not a cold spray on a 
runner's abdomen following his competi 
tion in one race would enable him to pet 
form better in a second race than if he ran 
the second race with only another warm- 
up preceding it 

It was found that the average time for 
the 16 runners was faster for the second 
race of the day when the spray was applied 
as compared with the “non-spray” day. 
Four of the subjects performed better in 
the second race after use of the spray; and 
this was not true when the spray was omit 
ted. When part of the test group repeated 
their activity at a later date, the original 
results were not obtained The results 
were influenced primarily by the subjects 
who did not repeat the experiment 


H., The Effects of Verbal 
Instruction of Speed and Accuracy Upon the 
Learning of a Motor Skill. 

Emphasis on speed, accuracy, or speed 
and accuracy simultaneously, caused large 
differences to develop in mean speed and 
accuracy of three groups of subjects. All 
three groups showed significant differences 
in both these factors at the end of the 
initial emphasis period. 

In accuracy, the group which received 
accuracy emphasis reached the highest level 
of performance in this period, the equal 
emphasis group was next, and the speed 
group was at the lowest level. The speed 
group reached the best level of speed, and 
the accuracy group was lowest. 

The speed group was significantly faster 
than the other groups throughout the ex 
periment, while at the end of the experi 
ment it was less accurate than the equal 
emphasis group and as accurate as the 
accuracy group.® 
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(Continued from page 54) 
understanding and learning it. Re- 
cordings and radio used along with 
some visual aid such as movies, film- 
strips, or pictures do, however, 
achieve a desirable effect. 

Records present a means of pro- 
ducing a sameness in verbal instruc- 
tions. Instead of having several in- 
structors present different instruc- 
tions, a recording could insure the 
same results in each case. A record 
or radio could be used along with a 
demonstration or exhibit. 

Television may eventually be an 
effective source for teaching skills. 
At present it has little to offer. 
(10) Charts, Graphs, Posters, and 
Diagrams. This category of materi- 
als has most of the same advantages 
as still pictures—presentation — of 
skills, fundamentals, and the various 
phases of such, in picture and dia- 
gram form. Posting a diagram or a 
poster showing the fundamentals in- 
volved in effecting the crawl swim- 
ming stroke would be an excellent 
guide to beginning swimmers in 
learning this skill. As a source of re- 
view during the term, posters can 
fit well into the program. 

Visual aids such as these may be 
presented as a skill is being demon- 
strated to the class or they may be 
passed around or posted for later 
reference. Diagrams can be helpful 
in presenting visual descriptions. 

In cases where pictures or posters 
are not available, a talented class 
member may be enlisted to draw dia- 
grams portraying the various steps 
involved in learning skills. Diagrams 
may be duplicated and distributed 
to students for individual study. 
(11) Verbal Symbols. Verbal sym- 
bols concern words, their meaning, 
and their implications. In acquiring 
physical education skills we learn by 
doing, by seeing, and by hearing. 
Certain words are necessary in de- 
scribing and explaining skills. 

Although it is possible to learn 
without words, their use, along with 
various visual presentations, usually 
serves to augment the learning proc- 
ess. A knowledge of the meaning of 
words concerned with certain skills 
can help considerably to speed up 
the learning involved. 

Verbal symbols may be used along 
with all of the previously discussed 


learning aids in either written or 
spoken form. Perhaps the most im- 
portant precaution to observe can be 
stated as follows, “Don’t over verbal- 
ize.” The use of rules sheets, hints to 
beginners, etc., can be quite helpful. 


Special Aids for Physical 
Education 


There are certain special learning 
aids which should be given consider- 
ation in physical education. 

(1) Mirrors. In learning certain 
skills, mirrors can be a very valuable 
aid. An individual through check- 
ing himself with a mirror can cor- 
rect many faults in his form which 
he otherwise may never notice. Fur- 
thermore, a mirror may be advan- 
tageous in developing interest and 
motivation. 

(2) Movies of Each Individual 
Performance. Although this would 
be a rather expensive teaching aid, 
it would be valuable in helping an 
individual to overcome various diffi- 
culties, through actually seeing him- 
self perform. Coaches have long real- 
ized the value of this method for 
correcting and evaluationg team per- 
formance. 

(3) Special Testing Equipment. 
The learning of skills may be aided 
in certain phases of physical educa- 
tion such as tennis, badminton, vol- 
leyball, football, basketball, and 
baseball through various testing de- 
vices. In some cases paper or cloth 
targets may be used to help develop 
accuracy in hitting or throwing a 
ball. 

Learning of the service and other 
shots in volleyball, tennis, and bad- 
minton, and the pass or punt in foot- 
ball, could be facilitated by this 
means. Since accuracy is an impor- 
tant factor in many games and skills, 
the use of numerous types of targets 
for various activities will promote 
learning and serve as a motivating 
factor. 


Place of Audio-Visual Aids 


In summary it might well be em- 
phasized that the learning of physi- 
cal skills can best be accomplished 
by doing. The use of audio-visual 
aids merely helps along in this basic 
learning-by-doing process, and un- 
less they do actually help, they 
should be omitted from the program. 
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Edwin R. Elbel 
Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


District AHPER Convention in Topeka 


The Central District AHPER Annual 
Convention was held in Topeka, Kansas, 
March 26-29. The Kansas APER in co- 
operation with the Central District Asso- 
ciation planned the event. 

Features of the program were general 
session addresses by Dr. Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg, director of political science at St. 
Louis University, and Dr. Paul Brechler, 
director of athletics and physical education 
at Columbia University. 

One of the highlights of the Convention 
was the address given at the banquet by 
Dr. E. S. Hjortland, Central Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Two additional features were the special 
programs at the reception and mixer con- 
ducted by Frank Anneberg, director of 
recreation, Manhattan, Kansas, and the 
square dance which was led by Dr. Ralph 
Piper of the University of Minnesota. The 
convention was managed by Charles Mills 
of Topeka High School. 

During the Convention, the following of- 
ficers were elected to serve for the coming 
year: 

Executive Committee—President; Leon- 
ard R. Marti, University of North Dakota; 
Vice-President: R. B. “Jack” Frost, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, State College; Presi- 
dent-elect: Mrs. Herman Gimmestad, Mid- 
land College; Past-President: Mabel J. Shir- 
ley, St. Olaf College; Member-at-Large: 
Clarence Nelson, Hamline University; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer: Edwin R. Elbel, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

Representative to National Assembly— 
Louis Keller, University of Minnesota. 
Delegates-at-Large on Council—Hazel Dett- 
man, Public Schools, Fargo, N. Dak. (term 
expires 1953); A. Gwendolyn Drew, Wash- 
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ington University, St. Louis (term expires 
1954); Sue Unruh, Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas (term expires 1955). 

Section Chairmen—Camping: George W. 
Hawks, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans.; 
City Directors: Laura Mae Brown, Public 
Schools, Webster Grove, Mo.; Dance: Betty 
Toman, Iowa State College at Ames; 
Health: Thomas E. Smith, Moorhead, 
Mina., State Teachers College; Men’s 
Physical Education and Athletics: Charles 
Heilman, Drake University. 

Public Schools: Helen Smith, Public 
Schools, Des Moines; Recreation: Gene 
Garbee, Drake University; Research; Peter 
Everett, University of Iowa, lowa City; 
Teacher Education: Anita Aldrich, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Kans.; Therapeutics: 
Carl L. Wear, University of Nebraska; 
Women’s Physical Education and Ath- 
letics: Dorothy Martin, Wichita University. 

The 1953 Central District Convention 
will be held at Sioux Falis, 8. Dak., March 
25-28. Douglas Evans of the Sioux Falls 
Public Schools will be Convention Man- 
ager. He will be assisted by Marjorie 
Evenson. 

The Legislative Council voted to hold 
the 1954 Convention at Lincoln, Nebr. 
Dates for that Convention will be = an- 
nounced later. 


College Sports Day 
lowa Frank Sills 

The Luther College Women's Athletic 
Association was host at a college Sports’ 
Day, April 26. Visiting schools were Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, and 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Towa. 

The teams competed on the softball field 
and the tennis courts, and volleyball and 
badminton matches were played in the 
women’s gymnasium. Dorothy Baardseth, 
president of the local WAA, directed the 
activities. 


Kansas Evelyn Triplett 


Golf and Tennis Meet 


Pittsburg was host to the Central Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference Golf and 
Tennis Meet April 12-13. 


Minnesota LeRoy Maas 


Nordly on Sabbatical Leave 


Dr. Carl L. Nordly, professor, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Athletics, 
University of Minnesota, has been on sab- 
batical leave during the spring quarter. He 


visited graduates of the University, schools, 
and colleges. He was on the program at 
the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


New Health Folder 


“Health Is Everybody's Business” is the 
title of a folder prepared by the Minnesota 
Department of Health for the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of Min 
nesota. The leaflet offers some practical 
suggestions on what individuals and groups 
can do to help communities make the 
most of their health resources. 


Health Education Workshop 


State Director Perry Sandell has an 
nounced that the State Departments of 
Health and Education will co-sponsor a 
Health Education Workshop during Au- 
gust. Scholarships to the workshop are 
being sponsored by the county Tuberculosis 
Associations. 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Delaware Jean M. Abplanalp 


Delaware Swim Show 

A swimming review, “Rippling Rhythms,” 
was presented by the University of Dela 
ware’s Women’s Aquatic Club in April. 

Directing the program was Maryann 
Waltz, assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation and adviser to the Aquatic Club, 
and Mrs. Barbara Rothacher, former in- 
structor in physical education at Smith 
College. 

Members of the Aquatic Club participat- 
ing in the show were Isabel Brown, Allison 
Buckley, Adele Feldman, Grace Ann Good- 
rich, Evelyn Klahr, Ida Mae Ladd, Dana 
Lamb, Mary Lou Pinder, Pat Thompson, 
Virginia Well, Eleanor Williams, and Bar- 
bara Wynn. 


Interscholastic Track Meet 


Kenneth Steers announced that the 37th 
Annual University of Delaware Interscho 
lastic Track and Field Meet was held May 
24 at Frazer Field. ‘The meet was for all 
junior and senior high schools in the state. 


Massachusetts 


MAHPER Officers 
At the spring meeting of the MAHPER, 
officers for 1952-53 were elected as follows— 
President: Helene Breivogel, Newton Pub- 
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lic Schools; President-elect: James Wylie, 
Boston University; Vice-President, Physical 
Education: Virginia Arnold, Boston Public 
Schools; Vice-President, Health: Elena Sliep- 
cevich, Springfield College; Vice-President, 
William Carmichael, Dedham 
Schools; Secretary and Editor of 
Barbara Hall, Newton High 
Monte Flagg, Sargent 


Recreation 
Public 
Newsletter: 
School; 

College. 


Treasurer 


Folk Festival 
The New England Folk Festival was held 
at the Memorial Auditorium in Worcester 
April 25-26. Demonstrations given by ex- 
pert groups were followed by audience par- 
ticipation. Saturday afternoon was devoted 
to youth groups. 


Public Health Conference 
The sixth annual meeting of the Mass. 
Public Health Conference will be held on 
June 18, 19, 20 on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Mass. at Amherst. 


20th National Lacrosse Tournament 
The U.S. Women’s Lacrosse Assn. will 
hold its 20th national tournament in Bos 
ton at Nickerson Field on May 30, 31 and 
June 1. 


Newton Dance Symposium 
Newton High School held a dance sym- 
posium May 3 to which 12 schools were 
invited. The master class was taught by 
Louisa Phillips of the dance department at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music. 


Outdoor Education Workshop 

Dean George K. Makechnie of Boston 
University has announced that a workshop 
in Outdoor Education for leaders and teach- 
ers in that field and a summer camp for 
boys and girls between the ages of seven 
and 13 will run concurrently from July 7 to 
\ug. 16. 

Students may enroll in any or all of the 
three terms emphasizing learning to live 
out-of-doors, nature study, or integration of 
materials to enable teachers to understand 
studies of such topics as conservation of 
resources and introduction of units of study 
into school programs. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Couhig, wil serve as head 
counselor of the camp while Dr. William 
G. Vinal, professor of nature education at 
Boston University, will be director of the 
workshop. 


New Jersey Edna Y. Bond 


Health Education Workshop 

New Jersey's third Workshop in Health 
Education is scheduled for June 17-28 at 
Trenton State Teachers College. 

Vera H. Brooks, associate professor of 
health education, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Newark, authoritative con 
sultants, and resource personnel will com 
prise the staff. 


Vermont Peggy Jone 


Vermont Country Dance Festival 
The third annual Vermont country dance 
festival, sponsored by the Vermont Depart 
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ment of Recreation, was held April 19 in 
Northfield. Paul Hunt was Master of Cere- 
monies, with guest callers participating. 

Co-operation of many recreation and 
physical education groups throughout the 
state made possible the mass demonstra- 
tions. 


North Carolina Charles E. Spencer 
State Health Education Workshops 


North Carolina has scheduled the follow- 
ing health education workshops for the 
summer: East Carolina College at Green- 
ville, June 3-14, Margaret Tifft, director; 
University of N.C. at Chapel Hill, June 9- 
July 15, Charles E. Spencer, director; N.C. 
College at Durham, June 10-July 16, Mrs. 
Ida Gadsden, director; Catawba College, 
Salisbury, Grace Daniel, director; Western 
Carolina Teachers College at Cullowhee, 
August 1-14, Alice Benton, director; Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College at Boone, 
August 18-28, Madeliene McCain, director. 
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Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Midwest District Convention in Cincinnati 


At the Midwest District AHPER Con- 
vention held March 17-19 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, new officers were elected. President: 
Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana Univ.; Presi- 
dent-elect: Paul E. Landis, State Dept. of 
Education, Ohio; Past-President: Clarence 
Biedenweg, Ft. Wayne Public Schools; Vice- 
President for Health: W. W. Patty, Indiana 
University. 

Vice-President for Physical Education: 
Katherine L. Cronin, University of Wis- 
consin; Vice-President for Recreation: Ju- 
lian Smith, State Dept. of Instruction, 
Mich.; Secretary- Treasurer: Clifford Horton, 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 

Member-at-Large: Frederick A. Fitch, 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va; 
National Representative: Anne Finlayson, 
Kalamazoo Public Schools. 

Outstanding speakers at the convention 
were Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educational 
consultant to General Motors Corp.; Dr. 
William W. Alexander, Pastor of First 
Christian Church, Oklahoma City; and 
our National President, Bernice Moss of the 
University of Utah. 


Indiana George Cousins 
State Highlights 


e@ Robert Yoho, director of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education, Indiana 


JUNE 1952, 


State Board of Health, was elected Presi- 
dent-elect of the Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion. 

e@ The sixth annual conference of the In- 
diana Public Health Association, including 
the Indiana Social Hygiene Day, and the 
annual Conference of Indiana Health Of- 
ficers were held at the Lincoln Hotel in 
Indianapolis on April 29-30, 1952. 


e@ May was the interpretation month for 
the programs of physical education through- 
out the state. Pageants, exhibitions and 
demonstrations were given by many of the 
schools in Indiana to acquaint the public 
with the activities of a good physical edu- 
cation program. 

e The Third Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
dle States Public Health Association was 
held at the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Representatives from the In- 
diana State Board of Health included 
Margaret Dunham, Elsie Suhre, Barbara 
Tingley, Elizabeth Jones, and George 
Cousins. 


Michigan R. W. Webster 


Parent-Pupil-Teacher Planning 


From the Battle Creek Public Schools, 
Leroy Sparks, supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, reports that parent- 
pupil-teacher planning is playing an im- 
portant part at the secondary school level 
in the development of a new program for 
physical education. 

Plans for this program were developed 
in a Physical Education workshop held over 
a two-year period. 


Hoe Downer's Square Dance Club 


The Hoe Downer’s Square Dance Club at 
Michigan State Normal College, under Pro- 
fessor Augusta Harris, meets weekly. Every 
other week outside callers are brought in. 
The club, composed of fifty students, gives 
demonstrations for other clubs and schools 
throughout the state. 


New Staff Members 


The graduate division of the men’s 
Physical Education Department at Michi- 
gan State College is being strengthened by 
the addition of new staff members with the 
doctor’s degree and the offering of new 
courses in graduate study and research. A 
new Sports and Physical Education Re- 
search Laboratory has recently been estab- 
lished. 


Drug Addiction Problem Being Combatted 


Detroit Public Schools are helping to 
combat the problem of drug addition 
among teen-agers with the publication and 
distribution for instructional purposes of 
a bulletin giving scientific factual material 
on this subject. This a pre- 
vious bulletin, “Alcohol, Narcotics, and To- 
bacco,” published by the department of 
V. S. Blanchard, divisional director of 
Health and Physical Education. 
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School Recreation Programs 


increasing number of Michigan 
schools, according to Julian W. Smith, as- 
sistant superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, are providing summer recreation 
programs for their communities. It is be- 
coming an accepted policy for community 
schools to meet recreational needs. Year- 
round school recreation programs are also 
on the increase. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


Recreation Workshop 


An all-day workshop, entitled “Spot- 
lighting Recreation,” was held April 26 in 
Wheeling, under the sponsorship of the 
community's recreational agencies in co 
operation with Oglebay Institute, a local 
park organization. 

Dr. Harold D. Meyer, consultant of the 
North Carolina Recreation Commission 
and chief of the Bureau of Recreation, 
University Extension Division, Chapel 
Hill, was the guest speaker. 


High School Holds Posture Contest 


fo emphasize the importance of devel- 
oping good posture, the Student Leaders 
Club of Wheeling High School sponsors an 
annual posture contest among the students. 
Iwo candidates are selected from each 
homeroom to compete in the finals. 

The boy and girl judged to have the best 
posture are named King and Queen Pos- 
ture and are presented with trophies. This 
year’s winners were Patty Murray and 
Bob Bringman. 


Health Class Makes Dental Survey 


The Community and Public Health class 
at West Liberty State College recently made 
a dental survey of two Ohio County schools. 
The class, taught by Mrs. Melissa Murphy 
Provance and composed of dental hygien- 
ists, set up dental clinics in rural Clinton 
Consolidated school and suburban Woods- 
dale school to examine the teeth of the 
children. 

The findings were compiled and studied 
as local school health service problems and 
then compared with recent surveys made 
in other sections of the country. Reports 
were sent to the principals of the two 
schools for use in advising parents of the 
dental health of their children. 


Wisconsin E. J. Gershon 


First Spring Conference 


The Wisconsin Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation held its 
first spring conference at Green Lake May 
9-11. 

Orlo Miller, state co-ordinator, was in 
charge of arrangements and organization 
for the three-day event. 

Featured speakers were: Cliff Fagan, 
Paul Olson, Fred Hein, G. E. Watson. 

The conference steering committee was 
composed of Robert Francis, Willis Jones, 
G. Lawrence Rarick, Eleanor Saloutos, Ruth 
Palmer, and Orlo Miller. 
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Marjorie Eastabrooks 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


Business Meeting in Los Angeles 


Approximately 135 members of the 
Northwest District attended the national 
convention in Los Angeles. The Presidents 
of all four State Associations were there. 
Instead of having a convention this year, 
the Northwest District co-operated with the 
Southwest District on the National Con- 
vention. 

\ business meeting was held in Los An 
geles with the President, Dr. Agnes Stood- 
ley, presiding. Those holding office in 
1951-52 were re-elected for another term. 
President: Agnes Stoodley, Montana State 
University, Missoula; President-elect: George 
Sirnio, State Department of Public Instruc 
tion, Salem, Ore.; Vice-President for Health 
Education: Jenelle V. Moorhead, University 
of Oregon, Eugene; Vice-President for 
Physical Education: Edwin §. Henderson, 
Public Schools, Spokane, Wash; Vice-Presi- 
dent: William Shumard, Northwest District 
Representative, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Dorthalee Horne, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

It was decided that for the present the 
Northwest District would plan annual con- 
ventions but that a committee should be 
appointed to study the matter. The 1953 
convention will be held in Missoula, Mont., 
on April 16, 17, 18, with headquarters at 
the Florence Hotel. 


Montana _. Marga Hosaeu 
MSC Club Conducts Tournament 


The Montana State College Health and 
Physical Education Club, under the direc 
tion of Max Kimberly, helped to conduct 
the District 8, Class C, Basketball Tourna 
ment, 

The club, which realizes a profit of ap 
proximately $550 each year, has contribut 
ed about $750 to the $1,000 Schrumpf 
Stenchfield Memorial, a fund established 
in memory of two outstanding athletes who 
were killed in an automobile accident. The 
money in this fund is available as a loan 
to health and physical education majors 
who need financial aid. 

The club has also bought about $700 
worth of visual aids equipment for the 
health and physical education department. 
As the next project for the club, the es- 
tablishment of a departmental library has 
been proposed. 


Liability for Accidents in Physical 


Education, Athletics, and Recreation 
by HOWARD C. LEIBEE, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, University of 
ichigan. 
PRICE $2.00 
NN ARBOR PUBLISHERS 
711 N. UNIVERSITY ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 

Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 

elementary, High or college levels 
ONE SET $2.00 POST PAID 

New York City Approved List 
Write t: RUTH E. GOLD 

6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 
' 


n 
ARCHERY... RIDING ... DANCE 
june 26-July 2. . . Aug. 30-Sept. 13, 1952 

Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16Aj New York 11, N. ¥. 


WIN $100.00 CASH! 


OR 1 OF 25 OTHER AWARDS 
For details of Prize Contest send self-addressed 
STAMPED envelope 
to: CONTEST EDITOR 
RECREATION WORLD 
P. O. Box 181, Murray Hill Sta. 
New York 16, N. ¥. 


Combination padlocks, 
LOCKS locker locks and flat 
key locks. 


Available at Factory Prices 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


SCHOCL PRODUCTS CO. DEPT. 3 
11) Hudsen St. New York 13, N. Y. 


STEFFI NOSSEN 
SCHOOL OF MODERN DANCE 


June Course for Professionals - Teachers 
Special Training Course for Camp Dance Counselors 
DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
148 West 56th Street New York City 
Call or write for information 
3 Winged Foot Drive Larchmont, New York 
Plaza 9-7200 or Larchmont 2-0785 


CAMP COUNSELLORS 


Positions available in Eastern Camps for good 
specialty and general counsellors. Apply 
ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS, 
Dept. HE, Counsellor Placement Bureau, 55 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Many openings for Women Physical 
Ed. teachers in Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States. Good 
salaries. For prompt personalized 
service contact 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 
70th Year of Service 
Cc. j. COOIL, Mgr., Member N.A.T.A. 
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T. V. Dolan Expected to Return 


T. V. (Pat) Dolan, of the MSC Health 
and Physical Education Department, spent 
the winter and spring quarters at Stanford 
University, working on an advanced degree. 
He is expected to return to his position 
on the college faculty upon the completion 
of his work at Stanford. 


Washington 


Paul Henley 
Distinguished Visitors 

e Dr. Rachel Bryant, AAHPER consul- 
tant in physical education and women’s 
athletics, was in Seattle on April 14. She 
met with staff members of the University 
of Washington. 

e Dr. Harry Scott, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, was in Seattle April 21, 
22, 23. The first two days were spent in 
the city schools, meeting with administra- 
tors, physical education teachers, and health 
education teachers. The third day Dr. 
Scott was on the University of Washington 
campus and that evening he met with the 
Seattle-King County AHPER. 


Program Planning in Everett 

Committees of, Everett teachers are re- 
viewing the physical education program 
from kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
The rhythm section will be correlated with 
music for the same grades and music super- 
Visors are working with the planning com- 
mittee. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Florida Frank Philpott 


Recreation Training Institute 


Among the outstanding national leaders 
at the Third Annual Florida Park and 
Recreation Training Institute was Dr. L. 
B. Sharp, executive director, Outdoor Edu- 
cation Association, Inc., New York. 

This Institute was conducted at High- 
lands Hammock State Park, Sebring, April 
14-18, by the General Extension Division 
of the University of Florida in co-operation 
with the Florida Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, The Florida Park Services, he Flor- 
ida Recreational Association and Florida 
State University. 


North Florida AHPER 


Ihe second scheduled meeting of the 
newly organized North Florida Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion was held at Tallahassee recently. 
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proposed Constitution was ratified, 
and the following slate of officers was elect- 
ed to serve for the ensuing year: President, 
Ken McLear, Chattahoochee; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harold Conrad, Panama City; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Peggy Stanaland, Chattahoo- 
chee. 


North Carolina Helen Stuart 
NCEA Annual Convention 


The department of Health and Physical 
Education of the North Carolina Education 
Association held its annual convention 
meeting in Asheville. J. N. Nettles, prin- 
cipal of Boyden High School in Salisbury, 
spoke on School Camping. 


Professional Preparation Conference 


The College Conference for Professional 
Preparation of Teachers of Health and 
Physical Education met at Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, March 7-8, with Charles Spen- 
cer presiding. Fourteen teacher training 
colleges were represented. 

Five conference committees — principals, 
administration, health, measurement and 
evaluation, and individual physical educa- 
tion—held working sessions, made reports 
and presented recommendations concerning 
the programs in each area studied. 

It was recommended that the committees 
on Health, Recruitment and Placement, 
and Staff and Facilities continue their study 
and three other areas be aded to the list 
to be considered during the two-day con- 
ference planned for early fall. These areas 
are: activity or applied techniques, meth- 
ods and materials, and Physical Education 
for the Elementary Teacher. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Utah 


Lois Downs 
Tri-State Ski Meet 


A tri-state ski meet sponsored by the 
Women's Physical Education Association of 
Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado met at Alta 
April 18-19 with the University as host 
school. 


UAHPER Annual Meeting 


Region I of the UAHPER held its An- 
nual meeting at Logan. Approximately 350 
educators and physical educators attended 
the conference. 
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Walconal 


QUALITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIFORMS 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal ond Industrial Recreo- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as o hall- 
mork of quolity ond unvarying 


performance. 


WYalttonal Sports Equipment Co. 
380 N. Marquette St. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


> 


1607 Broadway * New York 19, N. Y¥. 
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Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


The modern Hinsdale Community High School gy 
equipped with two Porter 225B Field House basketball “hon Borne two Porter 
235B Floor “Rollaway” backstops and four Porter 212B Balcony backstops. All 
have Porter 237B Fan-Shaped All-Steel backboards with Porter 210B Official 
goals. This selection of equipment permits unusual flexibility of use. 


High 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Porter basketball backstops are trim and attrac- 

tive. They harmonize with the best modern EQUIPPING A GYM? 
architectural design. They are strong and dur- 
able. They are easily operated when movable, Porter's seasoned engineering 
or removable. But above all, they meet the re- 
quirements of the building conditions and of counsel. 

the gymnasium program ... These are the 

principal reasons why Porter basketball back- 

stops are in use in so many of the nation’s lead- 

ing schools, universities, clubs and community 

establishments. Porter engineers know from 

many years of experience how to deal with 

every type of installation ... Why don’t you 

avoid disappointment and unnecessary expense 

by letting Porter engineers help with your 

problem? No obligation. Porter engineers can 

aid too in wisely planning the selection and 

arrangement of gymnasium apparatus, based 

on your class or group needs. 


a Century of Cue lis 


PORTER 
THE J. E. Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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